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purchased ‘lace. 
_and.a fine steel crochet hook. Make a chain the width of the inser- 


‘needed. 


of the: bag is plain, and the finish for the 





en more popular 
than they were. 
a year ago, now are 


Boe’ which are ev- 


ery occasion. And 
‘among all these bags 
there is none so pop- 
ular as the lovely hand 
embroidered ones which 
the home woman can 
make for herself. They 
are not difficult, nor do 
they involve a “great 
deal of work, and. they 
often add a touch to 
the plainest of gowns 
that makes it up-to-date 
and smart. 

In this chat we are 
including three of these 
fashionable bags, suit- 
able for use with differ- 
ent costumes. Bag No. 





1212:. Hand Bag stamped on white Irish 
linen, 30c. Stamped bag and cotfon for 
working, 40c; or given free for two subscrip- 
tions for To-Day’s Magazine. 


. 1212 is made of heavy white linen and has a decidedly novel effect 


in needlework, combining as it does embroidery in the raised satin 
stitch with the popular filet crochet. Those who do not crochet 
may substitute for the crocheted lace some strips of filet or other 
To do the crocheting use No. 60 crochet cotton 


tion needed, with five stitches over. Turn, one double crochet in 
the eighth chain from the needle, * chain two, skip two, one double 


crochet in the next, and repeat from * to the end of the starting chain. 


Second row. Turn, chain five, one dou- 
ble crochet in second double crochet, * chain 
two, one double crochet in the next double 
crochet, and repeat from * to end. Repeat 
the second row for the length of insertion 
It is easiest to shape the ends of 
the lower strip of insertion when sewing it 
in place, instead of when crocheting. Each 
strip, when sufficiently long, is finished on. 
each edge with three single crochet worked 
in each space. When the insertion is sewed 
in place, the linen is cut away beneath it. 

The quaint rose design on the bag is 
worked with white cotton in the raised satin 
stitch, and so also are the dots. The back 


lower edge is a fringe of crochet cotton 
balls. “Fhey may be purchased ready made’ 
or crocheted of the same cotton used for the~ 
insertion, ~~. ; ; 
‘Bag No. 1213 is of unusual shape which 
makes it most suitable for use with dressy summer gowns. 
the bag just described, it is all white, but is made of a fine, light 
weight linen, more suitable for the dressy wear. The unusual geo- 


ee 
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-metric design is worked all around, and is in the satin stitch, 


worked flat, without underlaying. The bag has a small, circular 
; | Ot bottom piece, 
to the edges 
of which the 
side piece of 
the bag -is 
gathered. 
Bag No. 
1214 is of hea- 
vy ecru linen, 
and may be 
used both 
with tub 
dresses and 
with gowns 


materials. It 





. ered only on 
1215; Hat, stamped on lawn, 35c. Stamped hat and the front, the 
cotton for working, 50c; or given free for three subscrip- design devel- 
tions for To-Day’s Magazine. | oped in green 


worn everywhere on ey- 


Like © 


of heavier. 


is embroid-— 








1213. Hand Bag stamped on white Irish linen, 
 30c. . Stamped bag and cotton. for working, 40c; 
_ or given free for two su 
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luster embroidery cot- . 
ton in the flat satin’ 
stitch, with no pad- 
ding. This design is 
very quickly worked 
and is most-artistic in 
effect. An unusual | 
touch is secured by. 
using green braid 
matching the em- 
broidery cotton in 
color, for the strings 
of the bag, the ends 
finished with tiny tas- 
sels made of the: em- 
broidery thread. 

If one were to men- | 
tion embroidered arti- 
cles that are on the. a : 
highest pinnacle of 1214. Hand Bag stamped on ecru linen, 30c. 
popularity, bags Stamped -bag and green luster for working, 
would not only be in- 40c; or given: free for two subscriptions for 
cluded, but lingerie To-Day’s Magazine. =. * 
hats as well. Never cae 


were they more daintily shaped or more génerally becoming to the « 


youthful face. , aS 

Hat No. 1215 combines with a charming eyelet design the ex- 
quisite little rosebuds of ribbon which Dame Fashion approves at 
the moment, and there is a big bow of ribbon at one side, match- 
ing the rosebuds in color. The roses may, nature notwithstanding, 
be blue if one chooses. The hat is made of a sheer white lawn in 
two sections—a piece for the crown and another for the brim. The 
crown is decorated on top with an occasional spray, very simple, 
the work easy to do and quickly accomp- 
lished. The brim has similar sprays more 
closely assembled, so that the effect of the 
eyelet work is lacey and open, and very 
cool and summery. ‘The scallop isa sim- 
ple one, easily worked, with straight but- 
tonhole stitches with a. row of outline 
stitches on the stamped edge beneath the 
buttonholing to add to the strength. - . 

Hat No. 1216 is all of one piece and re- 
quires no wire frame as a foundation. . It is 
made of a medium weight white linen and 
is gathered into shape with a ribbon run 
through big oval eyelets. ‘This ribbon 
-ends ina large bow at the side of the hat. 
‘The vine which decorates the brim travels 
only across the front, giving a handsome 
effect with the least possible amount of 
work. In this vine the center daisy is 
worked entirely in eyelets; Alternate pet- 
, als of the side daisies also are worked in 
eyelets, and so are the dots of the design. The remainder is worked 
in the raised satin stitch. The stems also are worked in this way, 
giving a much more finished effect than could be secured with 








bscriptions for To-Day’s 


outline stitch. Ov- 
er the crown por- 
tion single dais- 
ies are scattered, 
and they have cen- 
ters and alternate 
petals of eyelets, 
with the remaining 
portions in satin 
stitch. This com- 
bining of eyelets 
and satin stitch in 
one daisy is not 
unusual, but re- 
markably effective. 

These lingere 
hats are more than 
ever popular for 
young girls this 
season and make 1216 Hat stamped on Irish linen, 50c. Stamped 


interesting pick- hat and cotton for working, 65c; or given free for 
up work. three subscriptions for To-Day’s Magazine. 


Be Sure to Give the Number of Design. Send all Orders to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Pattern Dept., Canton, Ohio 
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7 SHOP TALK | 
a be those of you who have found hours of pleasure in 


reading the serial now running in the magazine, “Secre- 
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secure specialists who understand the everyday problems of 
everyday people and it is their pleasure to answer whatever 
questions you may wish to ask of them. The mail man may 
groan a little but we are glad to see his pack grow larger. We 
want you to fall in the way of using the various departments to 
help you solve the domestic and personal snags that get in 


Many of you are getting the habit of “talking back” at us, 
and we are glad. It is a healthy sign; thereby we know you 
have red corpuscles and that your mental muscle is in good 


working condition. We hope you will keep it up. 


We are human enough to like praise, and are grateful for 
our share; but we are courageous enough to appreciate just crit- 
icism. Life would grow stale, indeed, if we were never stimu- 
lated to think by an occasional difference of opimion. We 
want to enroll among the progressives and as everyone knows, 
the road of progress is thick with the thorns of criticism and 
strewn with the dust of old beliefs. — 
is pure and invigorating and there are strong hands held out to 
urge one on. It is the only worth while road to travel. We 
hope you will journey with us and find joy along the way. 


But the air along the: way 
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SHE wore a dress called lan-ger-ee, 
An’ shoes an’ stockings white ; 


An’ had her hair cropped just in style, 
With big bows left an’ right. 


An’ though we'd heard her say it, 
Till we knew it all by heart, 
We had to go an’ sit an hour, 
To see her do her part. 


She came out on the stage an’ bowed 
Before the bright foot lights 

An’ faced the big hand-clapping crowd, 
As if she'd seen such sights, 


Until she felt as much at home 
As on our own back porch; 
But my ears kept a-burnin’ so, 
I thought my collar’d scorch. 





"Cause if she failed an’ they should dare 
To laugh or guy her none, 

I knew I'd jerk my coat right off, 
An’ up an’ paste ‘em one. 


But she lit in an’ said it through 
An’ never missed a word, 

An’ bowed an’ flited off the stage, 
Just like a big white bird. 


An’ then the claps began again, 
An’ I just thought I'd die, 
When some big chap came up the aisle 


With flow’rs she'd made Pa buy. 


An’ she came back as careless like, 
A bright look in her eyes, 

As if the whole performance 
Was one big, grand surprise. 
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Pa Dee 


Then folks nudged Ma an’ said how proud 
She ought to be of her, 

An’ Ma purred like our tabby-cat, 
When nice folks stroke her fur. 


An’ I was kinder proud myself, 
The kid had done so well; 

An’ lookin’, every inch of her, 
Just like a howlin’ swell. 


The way she kept her nerve was great, 
And her only a girl; 

Those lights an’ that hand-clapping crowd 
Would set my head a-whirl. 


But this here way the female sex 
Is "man-ci-pat-in’ so, 

Gits me, an’ what us men’s to do, 
‘I'm jiggered if I know. 
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— “ Tegether ”’ 


HEY were just us,—you and I and our neighbor 


thrown together at random, who went down on the ~ 


Titanic on April 15; no picked company of heroes 
sent out to show us ‘how to meet great issues, but ordinary 
people who all their lives had been doing the every day 
things just as you and I are doing them, with failure and 
mistakes and wrong in sad proportion to the right. herein 
lies the exalted beauty of that terrible picture painted be- 
neath the eternal skies. You and | can now turn away 
from the weariness we have felt at our own human little- 
ness, and thank God for our human greatness proven to us 
upon the engulfing sea. For when they who, with few 
exceptions, had never measured their lives up to anything 
greater than the common day with its common happenings, 


measured up mightly to a mighty demand, they showed us_ 


that you and I would similarly stand bravely, and not find 
ourselves clay crumbling at the first stress upon it. 

That word “together” tells the secret of it all. Of 
how they could so loftily follow the star shine down under 
the calm waters; of how we can live as loftily as they died. 
Isn’t the secret of that humble band of musicians, who sat 
quietly and made music that others might die like gentle- 
folk, so losing all chance to help themselves, easy to come 
at? That what they did they did together and for all, each 
by the side of his fellow, each with a part that was nothing 
alone, but all necessary to the unit of harmony. 

And no more than the musicians were those five men 
chosen for their heroic qualities who dragged mail sacks 
up on deck, not because they valued them more than their 
lives, but because it was their charge. ‘They worked to- 
gether, unity overcoming all that primal instinct which we 
have been told was our basic emotion. 
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By Louise Eberle | 


It was this same greatness of us every-day people 
which made it easier for that modern sister of Rebecca and 
Ruth to sink at the side of the man she had helped to live 
nobly rather than to seek safety away from him; that urged 
men to: stand back from life boats where wives or children 
sat, that they might not be separated in spirit from their 
loved ones by any act lower than the highest; that made a 
young woman buy with the life that was before her the 
safety of the mother of children. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to every one of them for 
showing us our real selves. We owe a sacred debt to 
them all,—the stokers who raked out fires till the waters 
rose about them and they were sent on deck; to the men 
who sent their humbler brethren up, and remained in the 
hold, themselves unnoted, but sending up light that blessed 
and saved; to the rich men who showed us that even the 
mantle of our wealth, which we regard as our biggest 
hindrance at getting into the kingdom of brotherliness, 
may, at the great demand, be tossed aside. 

And how about Phillips? Wasn’t there up in that 
wireless room at last some one who was working out a 
lone duty and salvation? No, not even there, for he was one 
of those who had charged the very air with brotherhood, 
and was clasping hand with every helping hand upon the 
sea. Had he sought safety he would indeed have been 
alone. But there at his post with his duty he was no more 
alone than the captain, who, loneliest of all to human eyes, 
was nevertheless not alone, because he reached for his 
bond of unity beyond the visible to the out-stretched hand 
of the greatest and first Member of the great brotherhood 
of men Who signified His eternal membership therein with 
the words, “ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end.” 





A Stray Story 


IKE precious bits of salvage, there have come to us 
stories of heroism and sweetness that lend a softening 
glow to the glaring horror of the Titanic’s sinking. 

This little true stcry escaped the newspapers but came 
directly from friends of the persons concerned: 

Among the passengers on board the great ship was a 
young engineer and his wife. When they were awakened 
by the impact of the iceberg, the man’s first instinct was to 
see if anything was wrong with the engine. He hurried 
down into the engine room and when he reached there he 
found the sea pouring into the side of the ship. Realizing 
the danger, he rushed back to his wife and made her pre- 
pare togo in one of the life boats. He found a place for 
her in one of the first boats, kissed her good-bye and stood 
at the rail of the deck watching the frail craft she was in 
disappear farther and farther into the distance. He was on 


the deck still watching when the boat took its last plunge. 

A little while after the Titantic had sunk, the life boat 
in which the engineer’s wife had found a place, went back 
to pick up one of the strugglers in the icy water. It was a 
man and he was in a state of complete exhaustion. . ‘They 
laid him face down in the bottom of the boat and the en- 
gineer’s wife in her unselfish sympathy took off her coat and 
threw it around him. He lay there in the darkness while 
the huddled little group in the boat awaited the dawn and 
the coming of the ship of rescue. And when at dawn he 
stirred and the early morning light fell full on his face the 
wife of the engineer found that the unknown man to whom 
she had given her coat was her own husband whom she had 
had no hope of ever meeting again in this world. 

Could any imagining of Grimm or Andersen be more 
beautiful than the reward of that sweet act of samaritanism f 
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Director of the Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation 


ATHERED in a little group 
about a blazing camp fire, 
in the edge of a shadowy 

wood, was a little party of girls © 
in their teens. ‘The leader, an 
older woman, officially known as 
the Guardian of the Fire, was 
awarding an honor which had 
been won by one of the girls, for 
having learned to make ten 
standard soups. Receiving the 
large orange colored bead, the 
sign of the Home Craft, she gave 
place to another girl. This second 
girl was seeking promotion to 
the rank of Fire Maker. She 
had been a Wood Gatherer, the 
lowest degree in the organiza- 
tion, for thrée months; she had 
learned to “tie a square knot five 
times in succession correctly 
without hesitation”; she had 
“committed to memory a twenty- 
five line poem”; she had “re- , | 
frained from candy and sodas between meals for one month” ; 





she could “mend a pair of stockings, a knitted undergarment - 


and hem a dish towel”; she could name “the chief causes of 
infant mortality in summer and to what extent, and how, it 
had been reduced in at least one American community”; (she 
knew this because they owned a baby in. their house); and 
she knew many more useful and fascinating things all girls 
should know but many girls do not know. She then repeated 
the Fire-Maker’s Desire, a beautiful verse expressing her 


loyalty to the group, after which she was received into the well- © 
earned rank. Then a young girl in every-day dress—the rest 


wore “ceremonial costume’—came forward and expressed her 
desire to become a Camp Fire Girl. | 


“It is my desire,” she said, “to become a Camp Fire Girl and | 


to obey the Law of the Camp Fire, which is— 

Seek beauty, | 

Give service, 

Pursue knowledge, 

Be trustworthy, 

Hold on to health, 

Glorify work, 

Be happy. 

This Law of the Camp Fire 
I will strive to follow.” 

Then, phrase by phrase, 
the Guardian explained the 
meaning of each of these 
laws, after which the can- 
didate was taught the sign. 

This is the Camp Fire 
Girls of America. 

This movement aims to 
take the practical things of 
daily life, by which woman 
has been of service, and 
once more give them the 
place of honor. 

The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica created a tangible possi- 
bility of the success of this 
work, but has in no sense 
served as a model for its 
organization. Feminine ac- 
tivity must have a kind of 
romance not necessary to 
the boy. In planning the 
work, with the girl definitely in mind, the home and the com- 
munity, which is the larger home, was made the center about 
which the movement was builded. The symbol is fire: lacking 
fire a home is a cheerless institution. Fire is symbolic of 
home, friends and comfort. 
the idea was not to compel girls to live in:tents but ta’ bring 





The ceremonial costume. Making fire without matches, 





Camp fire girls preparing dinner in the woods 


In introducing the camp theme. 


the simplicity of the out-of-door 
spirit into daily life. By making 
feminine activity attractive, girls 
are taught to like domestic 
things. By these means girls are 
shown the romance and the 
beauty of feminine work. 

The candidate for membership 
is put to no preliminary tests; 
there are no restrictions to pro- 
hibit a girl becoming a member 
beyond the acknowledged under- 
standing and accepting of the 
Laws of the Camp Fire. 

When a girl becomes an ac- 
cepted member, she is known as 
a Wood Gatherer; then, through 
the acquiring of Elective Honors, 
she is made a Fire Maker, ané 
thirdly a Torch Bearer. The 
Guardian of the Fire is chosen 
by her fitness to handle groups 
of girls, her capacity as a leader, 
, and is the official head of a Camp 
Fire Group. All features requiring the expenditure of money 
in connection with the Camp, are optional. Those who wish 
to do so can buy the regulation costume, composed of a 
special design of white blouse and blue skirt. The quaintly 


artistic ceremonial costumes are of galatea and can be made 


by the girls themselves from patterns furnished by the 
National organization. The wearing of the uniform is op- 
tional, but the doing so tends to create an esprit de corps 
altogether desirable. Besides this uniform, the Wood Gatherer, 


by purchase, may, wear the emblematic silver ring, the Fire 


Maker the silver bracelet and the Torch Bearer the silver 
pin. The girl of the first degree may wear on her left arm 


a wood-brown emblem representing crossed logs of wood, to 


this is-added, for the second, a flame, and, for the third, smoke. 
_ In the awarding of Elective Honors the object is not to put 
a girl to any test simply for the test. Credit is given for walk- 
ing forty miles in ten days but not for running a mile in any 
remarkably short length of time. The aim is to encourage 
the forming of useful habits; habits which go to make more 


efficient women, women stronger in body and character. 


In America to-day there 
is practically twenty times 
as much organized work in 
progress for the boy as 
there is for the girl. The 
fundamental standards used 
to measure the activities of 
boys and men are recog- 
nized the world over. Boys 
are trained from early years, 
through games played, to 
recognize the value of co- 
operation and organization 
—girls have little chance to 
learn these lessons. By this 
same co-operation and or- 
ganization man’s work has 
been taken out of chaos and 
coherence has been made 
possible. This has never 
been done for woman’s 
work. The work of woman 
has had to be mainly indi- 
vidualistic. Civilization has 
measured her services to 
society by those essentials 
relating to her achievements in the home. Slowly many of 
these functions belonging naturally to the home have been 
taken away. The shop-made garment; the family hotel and 





factory-prepared foods, have removed the actual necessity 


of sewing and cooking. The religious institutions and schools 


have taken away those teaching activities generally accepted 
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as the primal functions of mother- 
hood. Much of the creative work, 
demanding skill and power, is now 
done out of the home and what re-_ 
mains behind is what might be 
termed as “chores’”—unromantic, pro- 
saic repetition. The girl of to-day 
finds no interest in doing these 
homely tasks; she is being robbed of 
much which might tend towards her 
own benefit, and towards the influence 
she might bring to bear on society. 

She is being trained less than ever 
before to meet the requirements of 
future motherhood and home-making. 
The whole plan of the Camp Fire 
moveiment is based on this desire to 
restore, with an added spirit of ad- 
venture, an interest in all those things 


which are being neglected. To glor-. 


ify achievement. To prepare a meal 
alone for the family may seem drudg- 
ery under ordinary conditions, but 
when the meal is prepared with the 
certainty that one month’s repetition 
of this act is to bring an honor to be 
used towards promotion, the spitit in 
which it is attempted is a different. 
one. The effort is to make the doing 
of real things interesting; to feel the 
joy of voluntary contact with mate- 
rial things. There is a spirit of ro- 
mance which pervades the tasks of 
daily life, and every form of service, 
rightly managed, may become an ad- 
venture, and therefore fascinating. 

In the making of ten different kinds 
of soup no great feature of impor- 
tance has been accomplished; the 
sleeping with open windows for one 
month at a time, or walking forty 
miles in ten days are no very difficult 
accomplishments worthy of recording 
save for the fact that they are indica- 
tive that a relation with practical 
things has been established; and,. 
with the awarding of honots for feats 
of this nature, the act assumes in the 
mind of the girl, by whom the honor 
is won, a real and tangible impor- 
tance in her individual life. 

The Elective Honors consist of 
attainments with reference to health, 
home work, nature lore, patriotism 
and businéss; those things which 
make for greater efficiency in daily 
life, and aid in the appreciating of 


the beauties of nature by more perfect 


understanding, the strengthening of 
character and the upbuilding of the 
physical body. Actual camp life 
offers excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement but is in no sense com- 
pulsory. 


A girl working in a factory, or de- 


partment store, and walking to and 


from her work, is thus given an honor | 


for the number of miles covered. A 


stenographer presenting a difficult - 


and exceptionally well done piece of 
work in confiection with the daily 
routine of the office in which she is 
employed, wins an honor, by which 
much of the sense of drudgery is re- 


moved from the monotonous task of | 


the office. Girls residing in small 
towns and int the country have excel- 
lent opportunities for winning honors 
as the seemingly dull duties of the 
day are accotnplished. “Can, pickle 
or presetve at least two products— 
two quarts canned, two quarts pickled 
and the same amount preserved’; 
“carry on an expeéritiental garden, 


ee 





Bh center: Santa NR 


Keeping accounts, which wifis.an honor 





Regulation blouse. 


A camp fire girl hemming a dish towel 











- me 


The hand sign. 








ing, and others in 
needed to the perfecting of future 
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making note of cost and results’; 


“know and describe any fifteen trees” ; 


‘identify and describe twenty wild 
flowers,’ and much more lore of the 
nature to be gained nowhere else but 
in the country, these things are 
awarded honors and counted towards 
promotion. One young girl living in 


Connecticut established a free lunch 
counter for birds this past winter, 


thus gaining double honor. First, for 


having established: the feeding shelf 


for the hungry birds, and, secondly, 


~ by taking advantage of the opportun- 


ity given for the study of the different 


kinds of birds who patronized the 


lunch counter. A member of another 
Camp planted a box of bulbs for a 
window box, which she watered and 


-eared for for many weeks, receiving 
double pleasure if not double honors; 
she had the joy of the blossoms and 


the satisfaction gained in the winning 


_of an honor. 


There are many things coming 
under the head of domestic activities 
to be learned in school, but when a 
girl learns these same domestic ac- 
complishments. in the home they 
carry with them a certain personal 
appeal not to be gained under ‘the 
head of “domestic science.” In aim- 


ing to make the home craft the larg- 


est and most prominent feature in 
the list of Camp Fire activities, the 
object has been to find a means of 
removing that sense of drudgery, the 
dominant note in ordinary homes, 


with which young girls associate the. 


work of the home, by restoring to it 
a dignity and especial significance. In 
this the teaching functions of the 
mother will also be restored; this 
tends to bring specialization into the 
work of the mothers. In aiding to 
win domestic honors, the mothers of 
the girls will each teach the thing in 
which she is the most proficient; one 
specializing on the cooking of mieats, 
another in the science of house clean- 
those things 


housekeepers and home-makers. By 
the aid of six mothefs, a gtoup of.a 
dozen Camp Fire Girls may become 
sufficiently proficient in many lines to 
gain the requited honors. 

Because of so much of woman’s 
wotk now being done in factories, 
schools and specialized on in other 
manners in other places, the demand 
has arisen for a new relation with life 
for the girl—a demand for team work. 
Without this training she lacks the 
power and force necessary to meet 
conditions arising, without this train- 
ing she lacks the efficiency to work 
with groups of people employed in 
the same occupation, under the same 
conditions. Where it is necessary for 
woman’s work to be done out of the 
home it is also necessary for women 
to follow this labor. _ : 

To give this spirit of co-operation 
it is essential that a girl know that 
her aims and desires are in accord 


with those with whom she is asso- 


ciated, and that the attainmerit will 
be measured by a definite and ac- 
cepted standard. This putting 
woman’s work into measureable fortn, 
tends to lend a significance heretofore 
lacking in domestic activities. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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How long have we been sending mission- 
aries to China because we thought it our 
duty to civilize the orient? Yet a heathen 
nation now awakes to more civilization than 
Christian lands have attained. The Great 
. New Republic of China has enfranchised her 
women. An act passed by the national assembly has be- 
stowed on them the vote on exactly the same terms with 
the men. 

By a curious coincidence, in March, the very month in 
which citizenship was thus voluntarily conferred on the 
women of China, it was curtly denied the women of America 
in three capitals, at Washington, at Trenton, N. J., and at 
Albany, N. Y. So Rev. Dr. Anna Shaw, the veteran leader 
of the American women suffragists, who for forty years has 
been going up to legislative halls and coming down again so 
many times empty-handed, says she is weary of asking for 
the vote. 


Woman 
Suffrage Wins 


in China 





Samuel Lewis Shank, mayor of Indian- 
apolis, who has made himself famous as the 
mayor who sells commodities from the curb 
whenever the food trusts 
put the price beyond the 
people’s reach, is in de- 
mand now as a lecturer on economics. At 
the Berkeley Lyceum in New York the 
other day, he told a fashionable audience: 

“T’ve been a-learning things since I got 
into this market basket business. I want 
to tell you why it’s a woman’s job to 
tackle this cost of living problem. The 
men are all tied up and hitched together 
and can’t act. They hardly have time to 
go to the polls, let alone get out on this 
job. But let the women know that if 
they jam the price of butter and eggs and 
apples and potatoes downto what the law 
of supply and demand ought to make 
them sell for, they’ll have more money 
for bonnets and dresses and be a lot hap- 
pier, then they’ll go to work.” 

Mayor Shank’s wife is his enthusiastic 
co-worker. She has sold turkeys by his 
side in the Indianapolis streets. She ac- 
companied him on his tour of inspection 
of the New York markets. And later, 
when the reporters interviewed him, it 
was “where the wife and I went,” “what 
the wife and I saw,” and “how the wife 
and I think about it,” that he told them. 


“It’s Up to the 
Women,’’says 


Mayor Shank 





At last we are to have 
sensible street cars. And 
the hobble skirt has brought them. Why it 
should ever have been necessary to have 
street cars that it required the skill of an 
. acrobat to get into gracefully, the feminine 
mind has never been able to understand. But that was the 
way tnen built them. 


Within the past two years, however, since narrower skirts 
have somewhat hampered woman’s athletic achievements, the 
rapid transit lines have been losing so much time while cars 
waited for conductors to reach down to the ground and liter- 
ally haul women passengers on one by one, that they have at 
last come to listen to reason about street car architecture. It 
is true that railway men at first suggested that women rebuild 
their gowns. But women wouldn't. . 


The movement began in Boston. ‘The reform there was 
started by 150 women’s organizations, led by the Hyde Park 
Current Events Club. Mrs. Maria W. Clark, the chairman of 
the committee who waited on the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission, told the gentlemen: “We are not cranks. We’ve 
got perfectly good reasons for demanding lower car steps.” 
Washington has already adopted the new style of sireet car 
with lower steps. And New York has really the model in- 
vention in the new “stepless” car with the floor but ten inches 
above the pavement, inspected and endorsed by an invited 
delegation from the Federation of Women’s Clubs who en- 


Hurrah for the 
Hobble 


Skirt Car! 








And she is ready to take it by militant methods. . 





Mrs. ‘‘Lew’’ Shank, wife of the mayor of 
Indianapolis, who is her husband’s 
right-hand man 
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aggett 


thusiastically pronounced it good. And it is probable now 
that within a reasonable length of time, every city will be 
obliged to adopt a sensible type of street car designed with 
some consideration for the comfort and convenience of the 
traveling public. 


Agnes Racilta is the wife of a railroad 
laborer living in Jersey City. In the 25 
years of her married life, she has borne her 
husband 23 children. And she is tired. The 
other day she attempted to commit suicide. 
At the hospital where they took her, she 
sobbed: “I didn’t want to bring any more children into the 
world. We are poor people and cannot afford to keep on 
having babies. I prayed about it and thought it was better 
to die than to go on as we were doing. Now I suppose there 
is no help for it.” 

And the learned doctors who had brought her back to life 
offered none. 

So Agnes Racilta went out from the hospital to take up 
again the immemorial burden of woman. 


Agnes 
Racilta’s 
Burden 


Woman is really be 
coming an individual. 
Now ee eet are : make 
usband and wife one. 
MAKES TMOUl “Aad Gp waste husband 
who was always the 
“one.” In Massachusetts the other day 
the legislature repealed the old colonial 
law that prohibited the direct transfer of 
-real estate between husband and wife. 
_ The ancient law was based on the theory 
-.that husband and wife were one in the 
~ eyes of the law. 
.»,Now Massachusetts makes them two, 
arid the woman herself hereafter counts 
one. It is the new arithmetic of marriage. 


Matrimony 








The long hat pin in 


The Chicago has to go. The 
Hat Pin Cook County Woman's 
Crusade Club says so. There is 


an ordinance against the 
hat pin and the women 
are going to see that it is enforced. The 
League has directed that every member 
when’ she goes out on the street, shall 
carry a supply of cards and corks. The 
card on which is printed a copy of the 
ordinance, is to be handed each feminine 
offender whom she meets. The cork the 
“crusader” will shove neatly onto the end 
of every protruding hat pin. 








Santa Monica, Cal., has a woman’s advis- 
ory cabinet consisting of seven women who 
are assisting in the city government. The 
cabinet was appointed by Mayor Roscoe H. 
Dow, who believes that women have ideas 
that are needed in the business of municipal 
housekeeping. The status of these advisors is, of course, un- 
oficial. But the Mayor consults them on all matters of 
policy. Santa Monica has been considering a new charter. 
And the Woman’s Club was represented along with other 
civic bodies invited to meet with the Mayor and his cabinet 
to talk over the best form of city governmnet. They were 
discussing the commission form of government. And the 
Mayor says: “It would surprise any man to find out how 
much. more the women knew about it than the men did. 
They’d read all about it and knew all the cities where it had 
been tried, and where it had failed or succeeded. They were 
familiar with the practical business details not only of this 
form of government, but of most things connected with city 
administration.” 

On the whole, Mayor Dow declares that women as states- 
men have a distinct advantage over men in that they have 
more time to devote to the public welfare. Mayor Dow’s 
opinion will be endorsed by thousands of intelligent men 
whose women folks have kept abreast of the times. 






One 
Municipality 
and Its Women 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Bible Class at 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
have been dipping into sociology the past 
season. Among other questions they have 
considered, is All about Getting Married. 
oh These were the five standard qualifications it 
was decided a Bible Class man prefers in the girl he will 
marry: good form, straight shoulders, wide hips, physical 
vitality, intellect. Not a man, it seems, spoke for a pretty 
face. But to a man, they were unanimous for a good figure. 
The cost of matrimony was considered. And the secretary 
of the Laity League for Social Service was called on for the 
financial estimate. 
who had not an annual income of at least $1,100.. He thought 
$1,200 would be better. And he summarized the monthly 
cost of living as follows: Rent, $28; food, $28; clothes, $18; 
carfare, $9; medicines, $4; gas, electricity and washing, $6.50; 
summer vacation, $5; church and amusements, $2. We do 
not note any “nest egg” money. The rainy days will come 
and the “nest egg” is a powerful friend. This friend should 
be well fed. 


The 
Wife They 


Want 





He said that no man should get married 


The housewives of New York City are 
‘indignant that. they are again to be held up 
by the ice trust. It was appropriately enough 
on All Fool’s Day that the notice was 
served on them that from April 1, the 
price of ice will be 40c per 100 pounds. | 
Which means that the housewife this summer will pay 15c a 
day for enough ice to run the small refrigerator of the 
average apartment. She used to pay 5c a day. Then the ice 


Taking Money 
From 


New York City 





companies said they’d have to have 10c a day. This summer - 


it will be 15c. And when the ice men say 20c, the housewife 
will pay that, too. With housekeeping arrangements as they 
are in apartment house living, ice is almost as necessary a 
commodity as water. Every household simply has to have it. 
So the ice trust game is as easy as highway robbery with the 
victim cornered hands up. . 

There is a whole river full of ice every winter at the door- 
step of the city that’s thus held up. It’s a river that belongs 
to the people. Yet they give away the ice in it, gratis, to the 
ice companies, only to buy it back again. 

And the ice trust “puts it over” them all the time. 








T was the end 
of summer and 
artists bronzed 

and bearded were 
returning to Paris 
from sketching 
journeys into Nor- 
mandy, Brittany or 
Holland. One by 
one they were wel- 
comed with jubi- 
lant acclaim by 
their fellows as 
they made their 
appearance at the 
Café du Dome in 
the Latin Quarter 
and dropped into 
accustomed chairs 


tables to tell to 
little groups their 
adventures during 
the months away 
from city studios. 
Their minds were 
filled with what 
their eyes had seen 
or their hearts had 
heard and portfolios were produced to illustrate the narratives 
each one told. Some were eloquent of Concarneau and Pont 
Aven and Julia, faithful after many years to memories of 
their student days; some talked of the glories of Giverny and 
others had gone farther afield for inspiration. | 

There was a touch of frost in the late afternoon air which 


had closed the doors of the café and the place was heavy with ~ 


smoke of pipe and cigarette. In one corner where the smoke 
hung thickest sat Weldon listening with a curious smile play- 
ing under his pointed beard to the stories of the men about 
him. He was sprawled out indolently on the leather-covered 


bench, his long legs sticking out under the small round table | 


cluttered with tall glasses and saucers that marked the ac- 
counting. He was back from Volendam whose sailormen he 
paints as no one else can and he had told his story of the 
summer with its inevitable romance—for Weldon and romance 
walk hand in hand—but still the quizzical, half-humorous, 
half-abashed smile lingered until Mallory turned upon him. 

“What the deuce do you keep on grinning about, Weldon?” 
he demanded. “I don’t believe you’ve told your story, not 
the real one. Out with it. Where did you find her?” 

Weldon’s smile grew broader; now it was plain that he 
was embarrassed and he drew in his long legs and sat up 
straighter before he replied. He took the cigarette from his 
lips and his hand shook a little. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I did have another adventure but not 
of that sort.” 

“Go on, any sort will do,” said one or two in chorus. 





**What the deuce do you keep grinning about, Weldon?” 


ripple. 








William Ricnard Herefor< 


Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


“Well, you see 
it was rathera 
creepy affair—” 

“Good!” put in 
Mallory. 

“And though I. 
came through it all 
right for here I 
am back at ‘the 
Dome’ and glad to 
be here, I’m pretty 
sure it added a 
good many white 
hairs to my crop 
and when you’re 
getting along, you 
know, it isn’t 
pleasant to think 
of anything that 
will do that.” He 
paused and threw 
away his cigarette 
and the men bent 
forward a little to 
see how he would 
begin. 

“IT came back 
from Volendam on 
my bicycle sketch- 
ing on the way through Holland and Belgium without any 
fixed point to get to except Paris and that only eventually. 
If I saw an interesting road or a canal that seemed promising 
I’d strike off into by-paths and get back into the main way 
later after I’d got what I wanted. You know it’s only by 
following impulses that any adventures worth while ever 
come and although I wasn’t looking particularly for adven- 
tures I was ready to welcome any that happened along. Be- 
sides there is nothing more delightful than not knowing 
exactly where you are and not caring. Yes, it was all right 





-until—’ He shook his head and a little shiver seemed to 


start from under his beard and run down his body like a 
He turned around. 

“Shut that door,” he called to a man who had just come in. 
Then he turned his eyes back to the group of listeners. “Do 
you remember the ‘Chauffeurs du Nord’?” he asked abruptly. 

“You mean that gang of cut-throats and robbers who were 
guillotined a couple of years ago for murdering peasants and 
chance travelers?” asked Mallory. 

“Chance travelers!” put in another man. “They murdered 
whole families—forty-six that were known of, the papers said. 
And only five of the gang were caught, the others got away.” 

“Ves, they are the ones,” said Weldon. “Well, the people 
up in that country are still living in terror of those who got 
away. They didn’t get away, as a matter of fact, they are 
still there but there are so many of them that the people are 
afraid to say anything for fear they'll be the next ones mur- 
dered. Only the ones caught red-handed were guillotined. 
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“T had got pretty far off the main road and was finding so 


much to sketch that I wasn’t paying very close attention to. 


the route. Splendid types to sketch, those peasant up in the 
north, savage-looking as pirates, big strong men, women hard 
as nails. Mean, too. I got my first touch of it late one after- 
noon when I was making a sketch of an old woman working 
in a field. A big brute came up behind me and looked over 
my shoulder to see what I was doing. Then he took me by 
the arm and motioned 
down to his other hand. 
He had drawn out of his 
pocket a knife. It was 
open. I understood 
enough of his dialect to 
know that I was to leave 
and I didn’t argue the 
matter. I simply got on 
my wheel and rode off. 
But I. didn’t know where 
I was and it was getting 
late. I asked a man I 
met in the road the name 
of the nearest town 
where I could find a 
hotel. His answer told 
me where I was as 
plainly as if he had held 
out a map. The town 
was the one where those 
fivé men were guillo- 
tined. The name came 
back into my head likea 
flash and I remembered 
the stories told about the 
district. But the town 
was thirty miles away 
and not more than an 
hour of sunlight re- 
mained. I asked him if 
there was no other place 
to stop. | 

“He looked at me curiously. ‘Yes, there’s an inn about 
eight kilométres down this road where maybe they'll take 
you, he said. The country is desolate around there. I wheeled 
along at a fast pace but I had gone nearly the five miles he 
had indicated before I saw a house or a person. Then I met 
a woman driving a goat. I put the same questions to her 
and she looked at me as the man had done, as if I were some 
one from another world. ‘The city’s too far,’ she volunteered, 
‘and it isn’t safe for strangers on these roads at night.’ Iasked 
where was this inn I had heard of and she jerked her finger 
in the direction I was going and set off with her goat, leaving 
me to mount my bicycle and ride on. 

“After a few minutes’ riding I came to the inn. It didn’t 
need the roughly-painted sign ‘Food and Lodging for Man 
and Beast’.to identify it. There was no mistaking it. It was 
what I imagined it would be, a villainous appearing low gray 
stone house with a thatch roof and behind and at one side 
were the stables and farm buildings enclosed in the usual 
stone wall. I think I should have ridden on but for the 
warning the old peasant woman gave me and already night 
was falling. 3 | 

“T knocked at the heavy wooden door and waited. There 
was no answer although I could hear distinctly the movements 
of persons inside, so I knocked again and presently the bolt 
of the door shot back, for, apparently, they had fastened it 





already for the night, and the door was opened just wide 


enough to let me see a young girl’s face. It was a kind and 
pleasant face; it seemed positively beautiful to me; so I took 
heart again and stated my demand for shelter and food. Isaw 
a troubled look come into her eyes and for a moment she 
seemed to hesitate. Then she said quickly as if suddenly 
taking her decision: ‘It’s impossible; you must ride on.’ 

“‘But,’ I protested, growing bolder, ‘the city is far away.’ 

““You had better try to make it; we can not take you in 
here to-night,’ she repeated. — 

“‘But I do not wish to ride on,’ I persisted. ‘I have ridden 
far to-day and I am tired. Besides I am told the roads are 
dangerous at night.’ 

“She seemed to relent and telling me to wait a moment she 
went back inte the dark hall. In the shadow I could see a 
man’s form and I heard his voice in conversation with hers. 


““All right, then, jet him stay,’ I overheard him say gruffly, 


and the girl returned to me to bid me enter. 





** ‘Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘there was a crime committed in this house last night’ ’ 


To-Day’s Magazine 


“She lighted a candle and showed me up the stairs to a 
room just at the top of the landing. The room was in twi- 
light and seemed immense. It extended from-one side of the. 
narrow house to the other with a low window giving on the 
public road and another overlooking the farm-yard. There 
was very little furniture in it: a washstand, a couple of chairs 
and a big wooden bed, but everything was clean and I was 
too glad to escape that lonely night ride to be in a critical 

3 mood. I was hungry, 
too, and I went down- 
stairs to inquire about 
something to eat. I wan- 
dered into what was 
plainly the dining-room 
and almost at the same 
moment the young girl 
who had opened the door 
for me came in with a 
bowl of hot soup. I saw 
that a place had been set 
for me at the table; that 
is, | supposed it was for 
me for there was only 
one place and I sat down 
there and was soon eat- 
ing the warm soup. No 
one else came into the 
room except the girl and 
she seemed strangely 
silent. I tried to get her 
to talk but without suc- 
cess. Something seemed 
to be weighing on her. 
She appeared agitated 
and would occasionally 
leave the room suddenly 
and remain away quitea 
while. Her manner and 
the loneliness of the place 
rather got on my nerves 
and I wasn’t in the most 
tranquil state of mind imaginable when I went up to my room. 

“T was dead tired but after I had got into bed I lay awake 
and tossed about restlessly. I caught myself listening for 
something. I did not know what it would be but I felt that 
something would happen. You know how appreliensive one 
gets sometimes when he is tired out and can’t :zo to sleep. 
Still I suppose I must have dozed off, for suddenly I was 
sitting straight up listening to sounds in the farm-yard. I got 
up quietly and looked out. It was a moonless night but the 
stars were shining and I could see by one of the buildings a 
man saddling a horse. I thought I made him out for the 
same man I had had a glimpse of in the hall that night. I 
watched him. as he mounted and saw him ride out of the 
yard. I went quickly over to the other window. He rode 
almost beneath it at a walk as if he were trying to diminish 
the noise of his movements and I saw him look up at my 
window but I was in the shadow and knew he could not see 
me. Once he had got a little way from the house I heard 
him give reins to his horse and go galloping away at what 
seemed a break-neck speed. 

“I didn’t like the looks of the thing. It seemed strange he 
should gallop away at that hour and I got to thinking of it. 
I remembered one of the stories I had read of the ‘Chauffeurs 
du Nord,’ how a traveler had been lured into the house of one 
of the band who in the night rode after the others to help 
him in his work of murder. Once thought of I couldn’t get 
the idea out of my head. I did not dare go back to bed but 


‘ waited at the window shivering, watching for the man’s re- 


turn. I must have waited there half an hour; it seemed twice 
that long but at last I heard the galloping of horses. I could 
distinguish that there was more than one and as I watched, the 
man I had seen riding away came galloping back and a little 
behind him was another rider who carried across his saddle 


-a small leather bag. 


“T was unarmed. It’s the last time I’ll ever make a trip 
like that without a revolver. But I determined on a plan of 
action. JI felt if I could only hold off until daylight some one 
might be coming along the road. So I pulled the heavy bed 
out across the room and with it barricaded the door. I knew 
they’d have to do a good deal of battering to break that 
down. Then I slipped on some of my clothes, got a chair 
handy to use in case of a fight and waited. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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By Cloe Arnold 


HAT old adage to the effect that the men 
must work and the women must weep is 
entirely out of date. The modern version 
is that the men must work and the 
women must work, and they do. 

Weeping is a lost art, so to speak, but 
whatever it is or was, it bears the same 
relation to the subject of work as Arte- 
mus Ward’s lecture called Milk used to 
bear to its subject. Mr. Ward, they say, 

had a lecture which he called Milk, and in the whole discourse 
he never once menticned milk. 

This leads up to the point—what would you do if you were 
called upon immediately to make your living? Obviously, if 
you had no money, you would have to work. If you did 
not. know a trade, you would have to learn one. The idea of 
working does not have a strong appeal to some women; but 
others think it is the greatest opportunity that the world 
offers for them. ‘They take up any line of work, learn all 
about it, and become as efficient as men who work in the same 
business. 

In New York City, at the Grand Central Palace in. March, 
a representation of all kinds of women’s work was gathered 
together and classed under the head, The Woman’s Industrial 
Exhibit. The time and the place of such an exhibit is unim- 
portant, for at any time and at any place, whether it were in 
New York City or Lone Dog, Arizona, the same thing could 
be done, and the results would be as surprising and as 
interesting. 

The New York exhibit was surprising from the number of 





women interested in independent work that it showed; that ‘ 


they were all accomplishing as much as anyone working in 
their line of business; and that they had undertaken such a 
variety of occupaticns. 


It was interesting because the women represented were all 


energetic, refined ‘and 
capable. Some of them 
had worked up from 
five dollars a week to 
a business which com- 
mands so much money 
that the owner’s auto- 
mobile waited for her 
in front of the Palace. 
That in New York, in- 
dicates absolutely 
sound finances, for 
automobiles cost more 
money there than any 
other place you could 
think of. 

One of the things of 
general interest to all 
women who went to 
the show was the 
group of wax figures 
dressed in costumes of 
several centuries ago. 
Of course there could 
hardly be an exhibition 
pertaining to women 
without something 
about dress! There 
was a figure of Em- 
press Josephine, one of 
Jenny Lind, and others 
of famous women who 
had lived to wear the graceful old gowns these figures were 
garbed in. This was called the history. of dress, and viewed 
in the cold light of reason, one would be led to the conclusion 
that even the modern hobble skirt was just as comfortable 
and sensible as the lioops and yards of train those well- 
meaning ladies used to wear. One really felt encouraged 
about the styles of to-day. Indeed, with our shorter skirts and 
wider waist lines and simpler frocks we have health advan- 
tages galore, over our grandmothers. 


Cen ee shat 





A bedroom with furniture made of dry goods boxes 


Pure Food and Sanitation 


The Consumers’ League of the City of New York had a 
booth in which some of the visitors found out how they had 
been deceived in buying foodstuffs. A cabinet filled with 
food which had been condemned by the United States govern- 
ment stood in full view of all who passed. Many women 
were surprised and indignant when they found that they had 
been deceived into buying coffee which was made of chicory, 
and pepper which was fifty per cent peas. Also beautiful 


“French” peas which had been colored with acid. 


Those who saw an exhibit of the under linens which are 
finished in the tenements in New York City, and other cities, 
will be more cautious what they buy in the futute. They 
will, if the Consumers’ League made any impression upon 
them, demand better-made articles, and more sanitary condi- 
tions. The stories which had been learned through investi- 
gations of the League were loathsome. Child labor and the 
filthy tenement are two very good reasons why one should 
not buy articles unless they are inspected and labeled, and 
the Consumers’ League has a long list of other reasons, 
among which is the spread of contagious diseases. Passing 
from the Consumers’ League, one saw a sign which read: 


Gift Boxes 


Eight years ago, a young woman in New York was clever 
at cutting and making boxes. She often made a box when 
her family wanted to take a picnic lunch to the country, and 
she always made boxes for her friends’ Christmas. presents. 
One day, a woman of considerable wealth offered the young 
woman $5 if she would make a box for a child who had been 
ill, and was not well enough yet to play out of doors. The 
young woman learned something of the child’s personality, 
how ill he was, what he liked, and then she made a box that 
caused him to shout with delight when he saw it. Soldiers 
cut out and colored 
were pasted on the out- 
side of the box, and 
on the inside was a 
little white boat. de- 
siened to float in the 
bathtub. Flags for the 
little craft were in sepa- 
rate papers, and a game 
or two, and some sol- 
diers finished the econ- 
tents. 

From this onebox, a 
trade grew. Friends of 
the child saw and 
wanted a box of their 
own. Then later on, 
someone came and 
wanted a box made for 
_a. voyager. The same 
plan was followed; the 
personality of the re- 


tory results were- at- 
tained. Now the young 
woman, Miss Pusey, 
has a business which 
nets her a very good 
income. She has had to 
enlist the help of a 
sister and her. mother, 


and she has much vogue ainongst mothers and friends of 
‘children. One of her specialties is a doll’s head sewed in a 
spenge. This is for the child to take to its bath. Her boxes 
‘sell at.from $3.50 to as much as anyone wants to pay, depend- 


ing pon what one has in the box. 


Dry Goods Box Furniture 


For the woman who livés in the country or a small town, 
making furniture from dry goods boxes would not present 


ceiver was considered, 
and the same satisfac. 





to reach that shore for 
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even the difficulties one would meet in a city. This furniture | 


need not be crude. It is fit for any lovely little house, and it 
is more satisfying than much of the manufactured furniture 
one gets. Another advantage, it costs so little, if there is 
someone in the family who likes to design and execute the 


pieces. 


Miss Louise Brigham had a sample of her,dry goods box 
furniture at the exhibit. It was the daintiest of white enamel 
bed room suites, and it took considerable persuasion for some 
of the visitors to believe the humble origin of such an elegant 
collection of furniture. Miss Brigham has attained perfection 
in her art. She has studied in this and foreign countries, 
but she says that the furniture can be made very easily. The 
boxes can be purchased at any dry goods store at fifty cents 
a load. Paint, nails, screws and tools cost very little. 


~The first piece of box furniture was sort of a work of 
necessity. Miss Brigham made it for the “Stranger’s” chair 
in Sunshine Cottage when she was there several years ago. 
She had adopted the beautiful old peasant custom of always 
setting a chair for a chance visitor; but the directors of the 
Society, knowing the number of inmates in the charitable 
organization, for it was such, provided only enough chairs 
for the people actually there. So Miss Brisham made a won- 
derfully beautiful little chair from dry goods boxes. 


Once when camping with friends in Norway, seven hundred 
miles north of the Arc- 
tic circle, Miss Brig- 
ham decided to use the 
boxes which came con- 
taining the supplies on 
ships which were able 


only three months in 
the summer time. So 
she set to work.and 
made the whole fur- 
nishings for the eight- 
room portable house. 
After that she returned 
to America, and the 
Home Thrift Associa- 
tion was formed from 
a beginning which Miss 
Brigham made of invit- 
ing the boys from the 
tenements on the East 
side, in New York, to 
learn how to make box 
furniture. They were 
unruly in the streets 
before; but she showed 
them how to make real 
articles of . furniture 
and so many came that 
the city gave her the 
old Gracie Mansion in 
Carl Schurz park for a ae 
vacation work shop. The work the boys do is sold, or they take 
it home to help out their none-too-artistic homes. Wealthy 
people of New York are getting the box furniture for summer 


cottages and the like, and the chaste elegance of the pattern. — 


Miss Brigham works out has been adopted for costly woods. 


A Living from Candy 

Some women who could not make box furniture, could 
make candy. Miss Helen Lowell, the actress, who has ap- 
reared with Maude Adams and other well known actresses, 
was conducting an actual demonstration of candy making. 
She, with two other women, who have formed a company for 
manufacturing candy, has a factory at her farm on Long 
Island. A few years ago, one of the women bought a secret 
recipe from a man in Chicago. The candy is made from 
honey, sugar and butter. It is a soft taffy. 

The first attempt to sell any was made when the three mem- 
bers of the company went into the kitchen, and made enough 
candy for their friends to have samples. All the equipment 
was a gas stove, a stew pan, and the scissors to cut the 
candy. in cubes. It sold well, and soon they bought a puller, 
and a machine to cut the long strips of taffy. Each piece is 
rolled separately in a square of oiled paper. 

A_new store is to be established just across the street from 
the Ritz-Carlton hotel in New York City, and the person who 
appreciates the expensive neighborhood, will understand that 





| Exhibit of flowers by a Colorado woman who is now one of New York’s leading florists 
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this one venture in candy, at least, is a success. The candy is 


sold in ten and fifteen-cent boxes, and the brand is X.L.N.T. 


Fine Laundry Work 


Almost every woman feels a little doubtful about entering 
a profession of such down-trodden standing as a laundry. The 
majority of women forget that cleanliness is said to be next to 
godliness. Perhaps not many know that fine laundry work is 
one of the most remunerative businesses one could engage in. 

Doing fine laundry work is, according to Mrs. J. Russell 
Selfridge, who had an exhibit of the snowy linens she had 
washed, a business which brings quick and sure rewards. Of 
course one has to be a specialist, and do everything just a 
little better than anyone else does. Mrs. Selfridge was left a 
widow. She was a woman who had never had business train- 
ing. ‘There was just enough money left to equip a small 
laundry where all the work was done by hand. 

soon her business grew and she employed help which she 
watched so that all the work should be as well done as the 
first which had been sent out. Later on, she sent out cards 
to people who she knew would be good customers if she were 
able to secure them. The cards said that hers was a laundry 
for particular people. Who is not particular on the matter of 
laundry? Orders came in, and then she advertised that she 
had an acre of ground where the clothes were dried out in 
the open air. This was a drawing card. By her careful work, 
and the stacks of snowy 
linens she sent back, 
her customers were 
pleased and recom- 
mended the laundry to 
their friends. Her spe- 
cialty now is hand em- 
broidery, and fine lace. 
For this she gets $1.25 
a dozen pieces, for the 
people, she says, wiil 
pay for work, if they 
get what they want. 

This woman is an 
elderly and dignificd 
business executive, and 
if she thought there 
was anything but dis- 
nity attached to her 
work, it was not evi- 
dent. Her poise was 
admirable and her good 
breeding evident. It 
was interesting to read 
on the little folders 
which were distribuzed 
that some of this wom- 
an’s customers were 
people of such promi- 
nence as the Hon. and 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. 

| J. Borden Harriman, 
and Mrs. Richard Harding Davis. 


Money in Flowers 


~~ Because a young girl who came to New York from Colo- 


rado several years ago, had talent in making flower baskets, 
and the courage to work for a year at $8 a week, she is now 
owner of one of the largest flower shops in New York. At 
the exhibit, her original and beautifully designed baskets of 
floral decorations attracted the attention of many visitors. 
Of course, the young woman had taste for beautiful things 
before she ever came to New York; but she says hard work 
always has its reward in flowers as in other things. 

She has made a study of Japanese baskets. That may 
account for some of the beauty she demonstrates in every- 
thing she turns her hand to. She fills the baskets with an 
earthy moss, and sticks the stems of flowers in, then she 
covers the top with a fresh green moss, and the result is all 
that could be desired. The baskets are used extensively in 
house decorations for large receptions and the like, and 
flowers stay fresh a remarkably long time. 

It is the best plan, she says, to buy one’s flowers from a 
greenhouse. Then the loss is minimized. But she acknowl- 
edged with the air of one who. tells a secret of state that a 
florist usually charges enough for what he sells to cover all 
possible losses. : 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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“SE TTIE-CLARE had another very big and 

# formidable name, by which the pupils in 
her grace knew her; but, as it happened 
to be the only thing about her in the 
least bit big or formidable, why men- 
tion it? 

Nettie-Clare trudged along the road 
that led to the Dyke Woods, happiness 
in her heart and fried chicken in her 
lunch-basket. It was Saturday, and she 
would have no teaching to do, so she was going a-picnicking. 

All the weary week at her desk in the school-house, Spring 
had sent her messengers of breeze and bird and bloom, to 
tell Nettie-Clare of the good things waiting in the Dyke 
Woods. Now she would see! 

It is true that the Woods were some miles distant from 
town, and—being near the railroad, were said to be infested 
by tramps; also she might catch her death o’ cold sitting on 
the damp ground, or contract rheu- 
matism for life getting her feet wet; 
or sundry and divers other ills, which 
no man might foresee, but of which 
she was duly and dismally warned 
by the people at home. : 

Nettie-Clare scoffed at these one 
ings; her feet ran merrily: to meet 
the Spring, and keep her tryst in the » 
beautiful Dyke Woods. 

Crawling through the dilapidated 
wire fence which: enclosed their sa- 
cred precincts, she met her—face to 
face! The fair young Spring, lovely © 
in the tender green of her fresh— 
draperies, delicately embroidered by 
the hand of Mother Nature, the ever- — 
busy designer of year-costumes; a 
rare tracery of pale-petaled buds and. 
flowers—pastel-shades of softest 
pinks and creams and blues—no jar- 
ring note of brighter color to mar 
the perfect scheme. 

Youthful and breathing the joy 8 
youth, Nettie-Clare and the Spring 
roamed in the green-arched glades 
and gathered store of wild flowers, 
and .whistled medleys of blue-bird 
and robin and thrush songs; —ten- 
derly avoiding the wee, wild things 
of the forest—God’s little folk, that 
scurried about in fright if one did 
but lift a twig or stir a leaf from 
its resting-place. The Spring and 
Nettie-Clare rejoiced in each other’s 
company ! 

It was lunch-time at last, and 
Nettie-Clare selected a particularly 
beautiful spot in which to eat it; on 
a. gentle slope, free from all damp- 
ness, under the beneficent shelter of 
a great oak, softly covered with a carpet of good brown 
leaves, and ‘dry enough to prevent any one catching their 
death o’ cold. 

“Since I am to lunch with the Spring,” thought Nettie- 
Clare, whimsically, “T must have everything as beautiful as 
possible.” 

She spread a snowy paper- -napkin on the leaves, trailing 
abcut it a border of tender vines, with a rosy cluster of 
crab-apple blooms for a center-piece. In the basket, besides 
the fried chicken, were delectable sandwiches, and a box of 
chocolates to have for dessert. There was also. a fat and com- 
fortable volume of Browning, the poet of her heart, which 
she had tucked in regardless of added weight, that she might 
find refreshment for mind as well as body. 

Her arrangements completed, she surveyed them with af- 
fectionate eyes. “I declare, it looks too pretty to spoil,” she 
remarked to the Spring, in regretful tones. But—it being a 
physical poss hy to keep your cake and eat it too, Nettie- 
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Clare decided that she would feast her eyes on the flowers, 
her soul on Browning, and her physical being on fried chicken. 

This being settled to her satisfaction, she spread the fat 
volume open at “Pippa Passes” and laid. it on her knee; she 
then glanced admiringly at her flower-decorated paper-napkin, 
and broke a corner off a sandwich—mental, spiritual and 
temporal nourishment at one bite, so to speak. And then 
she looked up—to behold at her side the real and awful 
presence of a tramp! unshorn and wunshaven; his  shirt- 
sleeves waving blithely in long ribbons, several. criss-cross | 
tears in his trousers, disreputably muddy shoes, coatless and 
hatless, he loomed on Nettie-Clare’s startled vision—a verit- 
able giant of a tramp, full ten feet tall he seemed; but, as 
her dilated pupils resumed their normal focus, he dwindled 
to about six feet, or thereabout! 

Nettie-Clare swallowed the corner of sandwich violently, 
and choked in consequence; surprise and fear contracting 
the muscles of her throat. At home, when warned against 
the species, she had calmly and loftily 
observed that a tramp was but a 
man and a brother, and should be 
treated as such—but then she had 
never imagined that there could be 
such a big tramp. 

The tramp was speaking : Nettie- 
Clare’s ears heard faintly, for the 
singing that was in them; but she 
made out that he was imploring her 
not to be frightened, and that his 
voice was low, and hoarse, and not 
unpleasant. Some quality in it made 
her recover her reeling senses; the 
mist cleared from her eyes, her 
throat relaxed—she could speak ! 

“I am not frightened,” spoke Net- 
tie-Clare, firmly—though lips and 
tongue were both a trifle stiff. “Why 
should I be frightened? If you are 
a tramp, you are still a man and a 
brother!” 

“Certainly!” said the tramp, in 
relieved tones, “that is it, exactly—a 
man and a brother—if I am a 
tramp!” 

“T am not the least bit afraid of 
you, you know,” insisted Nettie- 
Clare, elaborately. “Besides, I—I 
can shoot!” 

O, Nettie-Clare! And you punished 
little Johnny Smith for telling one— 
a little white one! 

“But you won't!” implored the 
tramp, with alarm in his eyes, “you 
surely wouldn’t shoot a man and 
brother !” 

“Tt is well to carry a pistol when 
one goes alone in the woods,” 
evaded Nettie-Clare. “Still, I never 
shoot—unless it is really necessary! ” 

Did the Recording Agel ever! 

“Certainly—that is quite right; I hope that you never go 
without a pistol,’ said the tramp, earnestly. “Only, I assure 
you on the honor of a tramp, that I never have committed, 
and never expect to commit a worse crime than merely 
tramping.” 

“That As wrong—quite wrong,” rebuked Nettie-Clare, se- 
verely. "vou ought to stay at home, and work to support 
your family.” 

“But I haven’t one!” protested the tramp, “I am the only 
member of my family!” 

“Then’—Nettie-Clare spoke doubtfully, “I suppose it isn’t 
so bad to tramp—only you might be a decent member of 
society.” 

“Tf I had a little encouragement,” 
Nettie-Clare’s eyes sparkled. 
brother—a human soul needing encouragement. 

give it! 


said the tramp, humbly. 
Here was a man and a 
She would 
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“Sit down on your side of the—the tablecloth,” she invited 
graciously, “and share my lunch—I suppose you are hungry?” 

“Hungry!” The tramp’s tones made the one word an epic 
of Hunger! 

“But. you only have lunch for one—I couldn’t think of 
depriving you.’ 

Still, he sat obediently on his side of the paper-napkin- 
‘tablecloth, and awaited his hostess’s pleasure. 

. She looked him over slowly, with her bright, near-sighted 
eyes, till they rested upon his hands—then Nettie-Clare felt 
it a duty to speak! 

“There’s a lovely spring just down that slope if you wish 
to wash your hands,” she remarked, in a tone of polite invi- 
tation. 

The tramp eyed his hands with a horrified look. “Awful!” 
he muttered—“those specimens! I will be so glad to wash 
them; thank you for 
telling me aboit the 
spring; I could find 
wire-fences, but no 
water !” 

He scrambled hastily 
down the slope to the 
spring, and soon re- 
turned, with hands quite 
free of soil. 

Nettie-Clare had 
scrupulously divided her 
lunch; there were two 
pieces of fried chicken 
and two. sandwiches 
apiece, and the box of 
chocolates was set im- 
partially in the middle. 

“Help yourself,” said 
she, with gracious hos- 
pitality. “I’m sorry there 
isn’t more chicken—but 
chocolates are very 
nourishing, they say.” 

The tramp, despite his 
awful hunger, ate with 
manners, and like a 
civilized man. Nettic- 
Clare was glad of that; 
she was afraid that in 
his half-starved condi- 
ticn he would fall upon 
it like a hungry savage, 
and she was fully pre- 
pared to give up her 
own share—which would 
have been a hardship! 

When the meal was 
over, and the chocolates 
being consumed, slowly, 
as dessert should be, 
Nettie-Clare leaned back 
against her tree and re- 
garded the tramp with 
lenient eyes. “Do you 
know,” she said, confidentially, “that, if I might only 
have plenty of clean clothes along, IT believe I would 
like to tramp? It must be lovely to wander at your 
will, on the roads, or the woods and fields, and never 
have to keep to one all the time, but just roam!’ The 
wanderlust was in her eyes—“and read Browning or 
Shelley. Can you read?” she queried, doubtfully. 

“A little bit,” acknowledged the tramp. 

“Then you should study, and endeavor to improve your 
mind; one is never too old to learn,’ advised Nettie-Clare, 
the teacher. “There are such beautiful things in books that 
you know nothing about. Listen to this from Browning— 
you don’t know Browning of course, for you’ve never im- 
proved your opportunities, but still you can understand some- 
thing of its beauty.” 

The lilting young voice, blithe as that of the brown thrush 
whistling in the thicket, began to read her favorite poem. It 

s “Pippa” herself! The joyous embodiment of youth, and 
innocence and nature all in one. ~ 
_ A wonderfully soft expression stole into the tramp’s eyes 
as he listened to the happy voice, and looked on the girl 
under the tree. 

She made a very pretty picture to look upon—so little, and 


“I’m sorry there isn’t any more 
chicken, but chocolates are very 
nourishing, they say’’ 
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the divine fire of youth glowing in her 
eyes; the rose of youth upon her cheek; the rumpled brown 
hair curling distractingly about her temples. Evcn the sen- 
sible gingham frock, and the stout little dusty shoes seemed 
to the tramp to be the epitome of all perfection! 

“There! Don’t you like that?” she exulted, confident in the 
effect of her lesson. 

“IT never heard anything half so penitull? declared the 
pupil, with heartfelt sincerity. “Won’t you read some more?’ 

But Nettie-Clare, was a wise teacher, who did not belicve 
in overloading the untutored mind with too many images. 
One lesson at a time! 

“No,” she refused, kindly, “that is enough for to-day. But 
—if you'll promise to try your very best to learn, and be a 
credit to me, PII—TIl give you my Browning!” 

This stupendous offer evidently dazed the tramp, and it was 
some seconds before he 
found voice to reply— 
even then it trembled 
with emotion: “I will 
read it every day—or try 
0,’ he promised, “and I 
will do my best to be a 
credit to you!” 

Nettie-Clare sighed a 
little as she resigned 
Browning into his hands 
—her precious volume, 
marked and underscored 
and scribbled over in 
her own Spencerian- 
Vertical handwriting! 
But she was a generous 
soul, and showed Spar- 
tan fortitude in repress- 
ing her natural feelings 
at the parting. 

“T must go now,” she 
said, “I’ve a long way to 
walk, and they'll be get- 
ting uneasy—they al- 
ways are, if [I’m not 
home on time, though 
nothing has ever hurt 


young and sweet; 


“Nothing will ever 
hurt you,” said the 
tramp, speaking in his 
low, hoarse voice, a lit- 
tle above a _ whisper. 
Nettie-Clare had _ no- 
ticed that he had a cold, 
and—having done her 
best to relieve his men- 
tal infirmities, her heart 
was further moved to 
pity for this physical 
one. She fished out of 
the little linen bag at 
her belt a dime—a very 
shiny and smooth one— 
the “slick dime” of com- 
merce, and a hard thing 
to spend! | 

“They take slick dimes 
at the drug-store,’ she 
said, holding it forth to 
“T want you to spend this for asperin 
severely, “don’t you let them 


the man and brother. 
tablets—mind, nothing else,” 
persuade you that something else is as good: Asperin tab- 
lets! Try and remember the name, because I haven’t a pencil 
to write it.” 

~“Asperin tablets,” 
the slick dime in his shirt pocket. 


repeated the tramp, dutifully, putting 
“Tl remember—and thank 
you kindly!” 

Nettie-Clare made no mention of her tramp to the people 
at home, fearing that the Dyke Woods might be forbidden; 
but she wished very much that she might be able to show 
how beautifully her theory of regarding a tramp as a man 
and brother had been demonstrated! 

A certain celebrated professor in a celebrated University 
came to town a few days after this episode, to visit the Princi- 

pal of the High School, who had been a school- fellow. 
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ACATION time is not the only time for reading, but it 
promises more leisure, if it doesn’t actually give it, 
and most of us expect to devote a large part of that 

leisure to the delightful companionship of interesting books. 
Some women lay out a definite course, planning to take up 
a new subject or an old author, to follow some historical or 
art period, some trend in the literature of to-day or of a past 
era. These, of course, know what books they need, and 
usually have them ready long before they are able to take 
them up. It is not to these specialists that this article is 
addressed, however, but to the many who don’t mind being 
frivolous, and who yet do want to include some thoroughly 
worth-while volumes in their summer reading; who like a 
good story, who want a look-in at the things everyone is 
talking about, who ask for variety, fun and. romance as well 
as information. It is impossible to pick out more than a 
few among the many published during the past season, and 
many good ones must go unmentioned for lack of space. 
But those that do appear here are all excellent in their 
several ways, and no one will’ go amiss in choosing among 
them. I have grouped them under various heads for greater 
. convenience; and since, of all the elements that go to the 
making and upkeep of this world, love is the most general 
and powerful, I’m going to begin’ with : 


Some Love Stories 


Mest stories are at least colored with a faint reflection of 
the rainbow hues of love, but the true love-story depends 
upon the romantic passion for its very life, and should glow 
aud flame with it. If it is good, it is the best story in the 
world. And there are several good ones this year. | . 
There is, for instance, “The Way of an Eagle,” by E. M. 
Dell (Putnam’s), a book that has a real thrill to it. There 
is a background of England and India, and the tale moves 
with the sweep and nobility of the kingly bird with whose 
spirit the hero is akin. It is he whose way is the way of 
an eagle, and it is by virtue of that that he wins his wife. 
The writer is a born story-teller, and you will hardly lay 
down the book until it is finished. . 
Florence L. Barclay made a great many friends with her 
“Rosary,” and this, her latest novel, “Through the Postern 
Gate,” is a particularly tender and lovely story. It tells of a 
charming woman of thirty-six who loves and is loved by a man 
ten years her junior. She is also wooed by an elderly professor, 
and thinks it is the latter she ought to marry. The action of 
the book occupies seven days, and the scene is a flower- 
haunted, sun-steeped garden, whose heavy-headed roses are 
not more redolent of perfume than is the story of romance. 
There is a surprise in it too—but let that wait for its readers. 
In a jollier spirit is Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s “Sally Salt,” 


(Bobbs, Merrill) as breezy as a sea beach, with a brave . 


mingling of love and laughter, wit and deep feeling. It is 
the sort of book to read outdoors, but it will delight you if 
you have to read it in a cellar or a garret. 

If you would rather take up something quiet and simple, 
try Katherine Tynan’s “Paradise Farm,” (Duffield) a story 
laid in England, with a quaint, old-fashioned flavor, sound 
and sweet as an apple, and as full of love as the sun is of 
shining. | 


Some of us remember a somewhat remarkable story that - 


appeared a while ago called “The Fugitive Blacksmith,” by 
Charles D. Stewart. This spring there is another book by 
him, a story as clear, fresh and wholesome as the out-of-doors 
it is set in, and full of a delectable humor, shimmering and 
twinkling through the pages as a brook goes glancing through 
a meadow. It is called “The Wrong Woman,” (Houghton 
Mifflin) but there isn’t anything else wrong about it. 
Perhaps that extraordinary life story, “To M. L, G.,” 
(Frederick A. Stokes) hardly comes under our heading. Yet 
it purports to be written only for the sake of love, and cer- 
tainly a more touching and tragic confession, if it really is 
a confession, has rarely been put into print. It is the auto- 





biography of an actress who has paid a heavy price for such 
success as she has attained, and to whom the real man has 
finally come. But when he asks her to marry him she sends 
him away. The book tells him why, and leaves him free to 
return. if he will. It is a story that has aroused much talk 
and wonder, and is hardly to be read with dry eyes. 

An English writer who has been slow to reach to us here, 
but who, once come, sprang into favor immediately, is Leon- 
ard Merrick, Whether you buy his “Conrad in Search of 
His Youth,” “The Man Who Understood Women,” “The 
Position of Peggy,” or “The Actor Manager,’ (Mitchell 
Kennerley) you are going to be thoroughly delighted, and in 
the end you will probably get all these and others, too. His 
style is enchanting, his humor and knowledge of life unfail- 
ing, the flavor of the stage gives his books a zest, and there 
is a charm and romance to every page. 

As for George Gibbs, he entertains and pleases a large 
public with each new book he writes. His last, “The Maker 


_ of Opportunities,” (Appleton’s) is full of love stories, and is 
It tells the tale of a cheerful 
millionaire who provides matrimonial opportunities for his | 


‘immensely amusing besides. 


various friends; incidentally he gets caught hmself; and it 
will be a very glum person indeed who won’t get many a 
good laugh out of every chapter. 

Murders and Mysteries 

GOOD detective story will make the rainiest day a jolly 

one, and if you have G. K. Chesterton’s “The Innocence 

of Father Brown,’ (John Lane) which has a whole lot of 
them between its covers, you won’t even mind missing con- 
nections at a deserted railway station and waiting hours for the 
next train. Then there is Mary Roberts Rinehart, who tells 
of “The Amazing Adventures of Letitia Carberry,” (Bobbs 
Merrill) an old maid of the most enterprising description 
who gets: into a peck of mysterious happenings—and out 
again. Louis Joseph Vance, too, will make you sit up to 
any old hour reading “The Band-box” (Little, Brown), as 
will the ever-fresh E. Phillips Oppenheim with his “Peter 
Ruff and the Double Four,” (Little Brown) which gives the 
adventures of Mr. Ruff, a private detective who is a marvel 
even among those marvels, the detectives of literature. 

Natalie S. Lincoln provides another excellent mystery tale 
in “The Trevor Case,” and so does Bruce Gilmore with his 
“Mystery of the Second Shot” (both at Appleton’s). ‘There 
is no use saying anything more than that it fulfills its aim 
in speaking of this kind of story, for it is the not knowing 
that makes them thrilling, and keeps you breathlessly turning 
the pages. _ 
Something to Read Aloud 


T is a good plan to have two or three books at hand that 
are good to read aloud, for sometimes the little group on 

the porch busy embroidering or simply idling, clamors to be 
amused. If you have a volume of short stories or some light 
and clever novel on your shelf, it will be just the thing to 
bring out. 

Perhaps as good a collection as any that has come from the 
presses this year is that by Gouverneur Morris ealled “It” 
(Scribner’s). There are twelve stories in the book, and all of 
them are good, though they are on widely different subjects, 
and set in scenes that range from Aiken, S. C., to the South 
Seas. If you want something more solid but also amusing, 
get Arnold Bennett’s “The Matador of the Five Towns,” 
-(Doran) which is a number of beautifully written and ex- 
tremely interesting studies of life and character in the por- 
tion of England already made familiar by his long novels. 

For a good laugh you will find “Pleasures and Palaces,” by 
Julia Wilbur Tompkins, (Doubleday, Page) entirely satis- 
factory. Marie Rose, the heroine, who has never had a thing 
to do with housekeeping, and doesn’t know an icepick from 
a can opener, has to set to and cook her meals somehow. 
What happens will please you a lot more than it did Marie 
—till other things happened, too. CONTIUED ON PAGE 14 
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Nature Books 


| NCLUDE at least a couple of books on some ne of the 

out-of-doors or animal life in your summer list, and you are 
certain :to be glad cf it. A book like John Muir’s “Yosemite,” 
(Century) with its exquisite and wonderful descriptions of 
the: vast mountains and marvelous valleys of that Western 
fairyland, the forests, lakes and downward-dropping streams, 
all so well known and so truly loved by Mr. Muir, who has 
spent: most of his life wandering through the magnificent 
scenery of the far west, and who possesses a genius for con- 
veying its wild beauty into words, a book like this will be a 
wellspring of joy the summer through. 

A good book on the common moths and butterflys is Ellen 
Robertson Miller’s “Butterfly and Moth Book,” (Scribner’s). 
It is a careful record of personal observation and study, and 
will add greatly to your interest in the lovely insects with 
whose appearance we are all so familiar, while usually know- 
ing nothing of their habits and life history. And in a different 
vein, told as a story, and a sweet one, is “Greyfriars Bobby,” 
by Eleanor Atkinson (Harper), the story of a dog, a lovable, 
clever creature, whom no dog-lover can afford to miss meet- 

ing. 


To-Day’s Magazine 


A Varied Handful 
MY s space iS: s disappearing, and I have a number of books left 


IT would like you all to read: There are the plays by 


Charlés Rann Kennedy and Galsworthy, for instance, which 
everyone is talking about. Kennedy’s “The Terrible Meek” 
(Harper): brings the feeling of the Crucifixion straight to 
modern hearts; and is a’ moving .work | that touches upon 
genius. - And-Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” and. the “Elder 
Son,” (both Scribner’s) take up problems of today. 

Rupert Hughes “The Old Nest,” (Century) you really must 
read—you'll’- know why and thank me for insisting upon it 
when you-have. And that delightful English idyll, “Dorinda’s 
Birthday,” by Charles Lee (E. P. Dutton) a little gem of a 
book, and another Englishman’s work, “Christopher,” by 
Richard Pryce (Houghton Mifflin) sure to become a perma- 
nent possession, once acquired, to turn to again and again. 

And ‘now, with three clever and :deeply interesting studies 
of modern life and modern woman, I must stop. ‘There are 
Gertrude Atherton’s “Julia France” (MacMillan), this writer's 
masterpiece, and that is high praise; Anne Douglas Sedge- 
wick’s “ante,” (Century) a wonderful. study of human selfish- 


ness; and Pierre De Coulevain’s “Heart of Life,” (Dutton’s). 
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Test and Solve Domestic 


PrOE ions 


By» Marion ‘Stillwell 


American housewife; a short easily understood 
message, full of import and glad tidings. It runs: 
“Don’t be a drudge in your housework; there is 
an easier, shorter way.’ No idle words are these, 
for they are backed by practical demonstration—their author, 
Charles Barnard, knows that it is one thing to say and 
another thing to do. His home, on the outskirts of the 
little town of Darien, is known as the Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station, and here, with the able assistance of his wife, 
he has successfully dealt with and solved many of the prob- 
lems that beset the housewife. 





About three years ago, Mr. Barnard began to coucider the 
possibility of applying to the household a system of manage- 
ment so practical and scientific that it would compare favor- 
ably, in application and results, with the many modern 
methods that have lightened work in the business -world.« 
How well he has succeeded is proven by’ what he. has accom-_ 


plished through the adoption of his principles in the- work 
of his own home. From the outset it was the aim of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnard to help the woman to whom a lightening of 
housework would mean most—the woman of the small town 
and the farmer’s wife, who have none of the modern con- 
veniences of the city to aid them i in their housework. So they 
began: ‘by building ; their. home in-a ‘locality which offeréd 
neither . gas” nor electricity. 'So far ‘as:such modern con- 
veniences -were concerned, Shey were as devoid of aid as if 
they, were.in. an African Jungle. pes ae att 

BAe realize just‘ what Mr.-Barnard was attempting, one But 
needs to draw a mental-picture of the kitchen in the country 
home, with its oft-times unhappy. arrangement | of furnishings. 
On one ‘side of the room.is:a* large range or stove, with heavy 


lids:to ‘lift, a coal or wood fire: to. régulate and-all-the attend-. 


ant dust. and. dirt that are.the: accompaniments: of such fuel. 
Then: there- is the’ kitchen work table, not infrequently -situ- 
ated on the opposite.’sideof.the room. and thus. necessitating 
countless steps .that. might have been avoided ‘had. it been 
placed -closer: to, the stove.. A_ closet» or. cupboard discloses 
cooking:.utensils of all: kinds. and sizes. . There-are’ tin. and 
enamel stéw.and.sauce pans, skillets and - frying pans, to: say 
nothing of. the heavy. iron pots and kettles. . Sometimes this 
cupboard is.. conveniently . located “but ;more. frequently. itis 
so e distance: from either the, stove or. table.; Invthe country 
kitehen..there ‘is: almost: always a spaciousness without. which 
the housewife would feel unable; to. work.. She. does . not 
realize that the spaciousness which to her seems so essential 
to a well-ordered kitchen is in reality a deterrent to efficient 


ROM Darien, Connecticut, comes a message to ‘the 


work and, what is far more important, that it means much 
unnecessary labor. 

The kitchen which Mr. Barnard suggests and recommends 
to the country housewife could be placed in a corner of the 
one we have just pictured. Of course we are not all building 
new homes or remodeling old ones, so many of us have to do 
with ‘the kitchens we already have. And yet even if they are 
large, Mr. Barnard’s method of arrangement is such that we 
may apply it to a room of any size. 

In the first place he says the mere fact that gas connections 
are unavailable does not mean that the housewife shall forego 
the convenience and comfort of a gas stove. He proves that 
gas may be had anywhere for cooking and his proof lies in 
the small alcohol stove which he uses in his own home. And 
his “small alcohol stove” is by no means the chafing dish 
which many people associate with the idea of cooking with 
alcohol. To be sure, it has but two burners but these two 
burners are ably abetted by that other implement of modern 
household efficiency, the fireless cooker. 

A few years ago the use of denatured alcohol as a cooking 
fuel or gas was unheard of, but today, so wide and successful 
has been its use for this purpose that stoves in which it may 
be used are for sale in all parts of the country. With one cf 
these stoves the alcohol is turned on, and after one minute 
allowed for the generation of gas there is a flame of blue gas 
which looks exactly like the gas found in a city apartment, 
only it is much better, for it is cleaner. Alcohol, so Mr. 
Barnard has demonstrated, has all of the advantages of gas. 
It burns steadily and the heat is easily regulated. And if, at 
first thought, the superiority of this method of cooking does 
not seem apparent, just consider what its use means in com- 


. parison with standing for hours over a coal or wood fire on 


a blazing summer day ! The latter method of cooking not 
only impairs a woman’s health, it saps her energy and short- 
ens her life. 

Gasoline and kerosene have long been used for cooking but 
neither is clean; it is the cleanliness of alcohol gas which 
makes it additionally desirable. For light, quick cooking 
the Barnards use aluminum cooking utensils, and if you ask 
them whether the alcohol causes soot they will show vou 
some of these utensils which they have used for over two 
years and which are still as clean and bright as the day they 
came from the shop! And the fact that alcohol seems an ex- 
pensive fuel should deter no one from its use in the kitchen. 
With the use of a fireless cooker it is as cheap fuel as any 
that may be used. An alcohol gas stove lighted for half an 


hour will, together with the fireless cooker, provide su‘ficient 
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Snug little home of the Barnard housekeep.ng-experiment station 


heat to cook the dinner for a fair-sized family. "The food 
is placed on the stove until it reaches the right temperature, 
then placed in the cooker and the 
gas flame extinguished. and there 
the fuel expense ends. 

Mr. Barnard believes the fireless 
cooker has come to stay. Of course 
the first ones offered for sale were 
more or Icss unsatisfactory and be- 
cause many women found them so 
they have remained under a shadow 
of suspicion ever since. Nowadays 
it is possible to purchase-a_satis- 
factory cooker at a very reasonable 
price, and so simple is their con- 
struction that many a home-manu- 
factured substitute is being success- 
fully used. The cooker would be 
useless and a nuisance if it were not 
a time saver, and that it is such has 
been conclusively demonstrated at 
the Housekeeping Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, one is torn 
between the desire to spend the 
afternoon with a friend, in finishing 
a much needed bit of needlework or 
an absorbing book and the necessity 
of spending at least two hours pre- 
paring the supper for one’s family. 
With the alcohol stove and fireless 
cooker the whole problem is solved 
in the short space of a half-hour. 
The midday meal over a kettle of 
boiling water is placed in the fire- 
less cooker, the alcohol stove is lighted and two disks of 
soapstone are placed on the fire. Now in the twenty min- 
utes required to heat the stones the roast can be cleaned, 
seasoned and placed in the kettle in which it is to be cooked, 
after which the potatoes are peeled and placed around the 
meat. By this time the soapstones have reached the required 
heat. The cooker is opened and the kettle of water removed. 
One stone is placed in the bottom of the compartment, next 
comes the kettle with the meat and then the other hot stone 
is placed on the kettle cover and the cooker is closed and 
locked. And. there ends the story of preparing that supper. 
Before the housewife stretches an afternoon of rest or pleas- 
ure. She may ride, visit, sew, read or rest with the assur- 
ance that her supper will be ready for her when she is ready 
for it. When meal serving time draws near, she completes 
her supper with the making of a salad and perhaps the heat- 
ing of a canned vegetable. 
roast and potatoes removed from the cooker and, lo! supper 
is served. Not only has the afternoon been spent pleasantly 
but there is the added satisfaction dear to the heart of 
every good housewife that the fireless cooker method means 
a flavor in her cooking impossible to obtain in the old way. 

One of the first questions asked by the pessimistic visitor 
to Mr. Barnazd’s home is: ; 
water necessary for cooking in this manner? What takes the 








A corner in the kitchenette ot the Barnard home 


Some fruit is made ready, the 


“Yes, but what about the hot. 
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place of the old-fashioned kettle or the range reservoir?” 
And in answer Mr. Barnard conducts her to the cellar where 
stands a small coal stove through which runs a pipe leading 
to a boiler stationed in the kitchen above. Fifteen pounds of 
nut ccal will keep the stove going six hours out of twenty- 
four and this, Mr. Barnard has found, affords a day’s sup- 
ply of hot water sufficient for a family of five. This estimate 
includes bathroom as well as cooking uses. The cost of the 
hot water was reduced to this minimum only after a series 
of experiments which finally resulted in the boiler in the 
kitchen being covered with a thick layer of asbestos to keep 
the heat in. Thus is eliminated the necessity of keeping the 
stove going constantly. : 

To go back to the arrangement of the kitchen furnishings 


one finds in the kitchen of the Housekeeping Experiment | 


Station what may be termed the “last word” in convenience. 
There is a place for everything, everything is in its place and 
every place is within arm’s reach. Here no unnecessary 
steps are taken. Originally the Barnard kitchen was nice and 
large, and “roomy.” In course of time this kitchen went 
the way of all the other things which this apostle of efficiency 
has proved useless. 

In Mr. Barnard’s kitchen there is a table upon which rests 
the alcohol stove. ‘The space beneath the table is divided 
into two compartments. In one of these is stored the glass- 
doored oven, also covered with as- 
bestos to keep in the heat and save 
fuel expense, and on the other side 
two shelves hold the heavier cook- 
ing utensils. Just back of this stands- 
a home-manufactured kitchen cab- 
inet. One side of this cabinet has 
open shelves for holding those uten- 
sils which are most frequently used 
and on the other side, behind a 
wooden door are kept the utensils 
which are infrequently used and are, 
therefore, kept out of the way and 
free from catching dust. In the 
corner, next to the cabinet, stands 
a round white enamel refrigerator. 
This might be considered the most 
expensive article in the room but 
when one notes its conveniences the 
matter of expense grows inconse- 
quential. It is made with a revolv- 
ing shelf which permits of all articles 
being easily reached without knock- 
ing others over and because of its 
shape it fits into any available space. 
A step to the right and the fireless. 
cooker confronts us, while the sink 
in a corner to the right of the stove 
and a shelf for holding such com-. 
modities as pepper, salt, tea, coffee 
and spices complete the furnishing 
of the room in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnard conduct their experiments. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 





The breakfast table with coffee percolator and alcohol stove on the wheel tray: 
also griddle for making griddle cakes 
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Patt, Fae ag PINIONS on the advisability, desirability, 

4 and feasibility of woman’s suffrage have 
been expressed with so much frequency 
of late, in the different magazines, by 





occurred to me that the opinion of just a 
mere lay-woman, especially one who has 
| lived and voted for seventeen years in 
& a state where elective equality exists, 

might be interesting, and worthy of 
consideration by the great army of magazine readers, who are, 
in the main, common, average people. 

This big majority of readers are busy, earnest people, who 
want*to get at the simple truth in regard to these world- 
engrossing topics; and why are not the opinions and ideas of 
an ordinary home-making, home-keeping woman as valuable 
as those of women better known to the public on account of 
professional or social prominence? They may be more 
valuable, because thé plane of thinking may be higher, as well 
as more rational. . 

The fact of a woman’s name being favorably known to the 
world is, of course, partial evidence that she, or someone 
connected with her, has done something to merit such 
approval. But a woman occupying an obscure place may be, 
in thinking and reasoning, far in advance of her more widely- 
known sister. | 

I have never been a member of any club, political or other- 
wise, although I do not oppose them, thinking they accom- 
plish a vast amount of good; and I have never done an 
hour’s work of a political character: I am non-partisan, and 
vote for the man or the measure that appeals to my sense 
of right and fitness, instead of maintaining party allegiance. 
But I have been alert in the observance of my friends and 
neighbors in the social world, who are plain, quiet, substan- 
tial citizens—the saving, balancing element of this nation. 

One of the most interesting questions in connection with 
this subject seems to be, “Do women want to vote?” Many 
prominent women have expressed themselves, as individuals, 
in answer to it—some advocating the ballot for women, 
others condemning the measure. 


Why | Appreciate the Ballot 


I A PLAIN, average lay-woman, appreciate thoroughly the 

? fact that I have the privilege of voting. The ballot was 
granted to me at an age which rendered me indifferent to its 
advantages. Now, however, after seventeen years, I would 
not give it up for the world. And I do not feel thus because 
there is any especial felicity attached to the mere act of cast- 
ing a vote, nor because of any jealous persistency respect- 
ing “my rights,’ but, I think, because of the evolutionary 
importunity—the urge of progress—rebellion at the thought of 
taking a step backward. This is the real basic reason for 
wishing the ballot; and, while there are also tangible advan- 
tages in its connection, it is the abstract principle of right and 
justice that should be considered; the narrow, personal view 
should be made secondary. 


Can anyone think for an instant that the grand old 


suffrage pioneer, Susan B. Anthony, expected any personal 
advantage to accrue to herself as a result of her faithful 
work? The principle of justice was all she had to uphold 
her; fruition awaited posterity. Who can look upon the 
noble impressive lines of her pictured countenance and sus- 
pect that any but the grandest, most impersonal motives 
actuated her? Spiritual prevision of unusual power shines 
out from her earnest, steadfast eyes. She was a credit to the 
cause of suffrage. 


It is declared by the anti-suffragists that women have 
accomplished nothing in Colorado by the exercise of elective 
liberty; but statistical repstts show the contrary. Yet the 
idea I wish to present is what it has done for the average 
voter, (the lay-woman) persoridlly. Of course she shares in 
the protection given to all homes, by laws which have been 
enacted through the perseverance 6f women. But, aside from 
that, I believe that enfranchisement has enlarged the outlook 
of women who have taken advantage of its privileges. I be- 
lieve that I am a better-developed character, for having voted 


a Colorado Lay Woma 


women with some claim to note, that it . 


To-Day’s Magazine 


for seventeen years, than if I had lived during that period in 
a non-suffrage state. And still, while exercising the franchise 
elevates woman, yet the fact is more obvious that women 
advance, and then want the franchise. In other words, it 
works both ways: I have grown bigger and better: through 
voting, and the progress I have made has led me to a full 
appreciation of the voting right. Voting, however, is only 
one factor in advancement—it plays its part. 


My Husband and I Discuss Issues 


HE ballot privilege makes a woman and her opinions of 
more importance in the home, and in her relations with 
male relatives, than would otherwise be the case. Being able 
to confirm her arguments at the polls renders them worth 
listening to. My-husband and I always discuss campaign 
measures, and qualifications of candidates, together; and } 
am sure that in this way we each gain a clearer insight into 
the matter, and come to a more rational decision respecting 
the casting of our ballots. 

So here woman exercises a beneficial influence, for women, 
as a rule, wish to vote for clean, decent men; the political 
trickster, or the man with a clouded domestic record, does 
not appeal to her at all, and seldom gets her support. Hus- 
band and wife will each exert his due influence upon the 
other, unless one happens to be a tyrant, which seems to be 
very exceptional among the people I know in Colorado. 

In fact, from my post of observation of seventeen years, 
I firmly believe the accusation made by anti-suffragists that 
suffrage degenerates home-life, to be absolutely without foun- 
dation. I have never heard of any inharmony in families on 
account of politics and voting; its utter absence seems to be 
remarkable, even in cases where wives and mothers do cam- 
paign work. | 

There is not enough sentiment or heart-reaching interest 
connected with exercising the franchise, to cause dissension 
between male and female members of families. 


The Marys Who Won An Issue 


|? is extremely matter-of-fact—this voting business. For in- 

stance: Last spring, when the question of granting a new 
water franchise was before the people of Denver, a friend of 
mine, just recovered from an illness, was preparing to accom- 
pany her husband to the polls. 

“You are not able to go to vote, Mary,” her husband re- 
marked. 

“What, not vote!” exclaimed Mary, who had been harassed 
to distraction by water inspectors, and after paying an ex- 
orbitant price for water, been compelled to steal enough to 
keep her lawn and garden from succumbing to drouth, “not 
vote! when I have been waiting all these years to get a 
whack at The Union Water Company ?” | 

And the Marys played an important part in sending the 
water company down to defeat. © . 

This same practicality renders elective liberty impotent to 
deteriorate woman’s character. There is nothing in it to 
unfavorably affect true womanliness. It is said that a woman 
can rise to heights far above man, or she can sink to depths 
infinitely below him. It is certainly true that, where her love 
is involved, she often commits crimes equal to those any man 
would be guilty of. But political intriguing is too mediocre 
and unemotional to interest the average woman. Much, 
however, has been written in past ages of woman’s artifices 
relating to affairs of state, in many countries. But I imagine 
there was always.a vein of heart-interest running through 
the web of plots. This state of affairs would be more likely 
to exist in non-suffrage states and countries, for it is woman’s 


_ nature to keep busy ayd “have a hand in things.” So, in the 


five suffrage states, shesfinds a safety valve for her activities 
in being allowed to participate in the reality. That a woman 
will both work and fight for a cause that she champions, has 
been duly attested; but that she will stoop to underhand 
scheming there is a lack of convincing evidence. 

I, as a woman, and from many years’ observation of my 
sex, do not believe that a woman «.ygqll go out of her way to 
intrigue unless there is an emotional motive; and«politics sel- 
dom furnish this. | , 
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w RS. WHAYNE was sitting in her 
bedroom when there came a knock 
at the front door. It was a timid 
little rap, with a hint of weariness. 
As the cook had hurried through the 
dinner dishes, slapped things into 
place for the afternoon and departed 
with the spoils of the day, there was 
no one to admit callers. For a 
_ moment Mrs. Whayne sat still, then 
when the deprecating knuckles again beat a faint sum- 
mons she stirred her flabby bulk in an effort to rise from 
her chair. 

“Here, Mis’ Whayne, don’t you git up,” said her friend 
-Mrs. Cronk. 

The latter had just run in for a moment with a small 
bowl of ice cream. Living diagonally across the street 
with her only child, Ebe—he and she were joint. owners 
cf a prosperous corner grocery—she often brought delica- 
cies to Mrs. Whayne. Mrs. Cronk delighted in sharing 
her culinary triumphs with her neighbors, but always took 
her glass and crockery home herself. It saved confusion. 
she said. Thus, to-day, she was waiting for the last 
spoonful to be eaten. | 

“T certainly am obliged,” replied the old lady. “If it’s 
anybody come to look at my front room tell whoever it is 
that it can be had for eight dollars. I won’t take a cent 
Jess.” 

“Just you leave me settle ’em. I'll stick on fifty cents 
extra for the trouble Lilly Rose’ll have luggin’ water up 
them back steps,” answered Mrs. Cronk as she went into 
the hall. | 3 

Opening the front door she looked surprisedly at the 
person standing on the mat. “Won’t you come in?” she 
asked. : 

“No, thank you. I saw the sign’—a placard tacked to 
the fence informed passers-by that, within the shabby 
house, rooms were to be rented—“and stopped to inquire 
ihe terms. What is the price of one room?” — 


The speaker was very small and slender, with short “Aint she scan'lous?” 
chestnut curls. As she lifted a pair of big, tired blue eyes Whispered Mrs. Cronk 


to the piercing gaze of Mrs. Cronk, the latter’s conscience 
nipped her, but she answered: “Eight dollars and a half for 
a large front room upstairs. It’s empty now. ‘The woman 
what had it last turned out to be some kind of a show-lady. 
The comp’ny busted an’ she had to go home. I evermore 
preached when I heerd it, an’ I’d a made Mis’ Whayne turn 
her out, if she hadn’t pulled her freight.” 

“Oh!” The stranger grew pale. “Does that include the 
bath?” was the next timid question. 

Mrs. Cronk leaned against the lintel and laughed. “Bath? 
Lor’ you must be tony. Mis’ Whayne’s bathroom’s down on 
this floor; none of the upper roomers ever gits to stick a toe 
in that tub.” 

The would-be lodger flushed. She turned to go as Mrs. 
Whayne appeared coming from her chamber in the wing. 
Something in the fresh voice that sounded through the hall 
brought back the memory of a young sister, long dead, and 
the old woman, being of gentler breeding than her neighbor, 
said courteously: “Come in, dear.” 

“Thank you; I can’t. Since I can’t have the use of the 
bath I must go elsewhere.” She sighed. “I hoped I could 
stay here; it’s so cool and home-like with those big oaks and 
cld-fashioned flowers.” She looked longingly at the olean- 
ders, princes’ feather, syringa, lantana, cape jasmine and 
honeysuckle that were crowded in the prim beds. 

Mrs. Whayne tied the strings of her cross-barred muslin 
wrapper about her corsetless waist. “Yes: it is nice and 
shady. My mother planted all those flowers.” 

“Now you’ve come to talk bizness I’ll go git my bowl and 
doily,” interrupted Mrs. Cronk with scorn. She had a poor 
opinion of the elder woman’s abundant sentiment. 

“You'll find them on the sewing-machine.” Mrs. Whayne’s 
acquiescence was so inhospitable that Mrs. Cronk annexed her 
property and departed. 

The girl followed her hostess into the parlor. It was a 
gloomy apartment with a square piano, some fine mahogany 
and many crocheted “tidies.” | 

“Sit down; you look tired.’ Mrs. Whayne politely handed 
a palm-leaf fan to her guest. 
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She sank into an armchair and answered, as she waved the 
fan back and forth. “You are very kind. I am tired; my 
feet ache from so—” she paused a moment, then added, “I 
give music lessons, and—” 

“It is trying to walk about in this hot sun. But you haven’t 
told me your name,” was the gentle reminder. 

“Mazie Mason.” ‘The flush that again spread over the small 
face made the girl charming. 

“What a pretty name! Mine’s Whayne—Sarah Jane 
Whayne. I am a widow. My husband died during the 
epidemic of ’78—he was one of the first to have the fever. 
I never had any children; maybe that’s why I’m so partial 
to girls.” 

So pleased was she with this particular girl that she 
speedily agreed to let her have the room and use of the bath 
for eight dollars. Breakfast and supper were to be taken with 


Mrs. Whayne for the trifling compensation of the perform- 


ance of her favorite “pieces” on the thin-toned piano. Her 
dinner, Mazie preferred to get down town at a restaurant. 

Two happy months passed, only—Mazie never came home 
from her last round of music lessons until eleven o’clock every 
night. She went forth after dinner at three, then returned to 
go again at seven. She always took her satchel, presumably full 
of music and score sheets “for the writing of notes,” Mrs. 
Whayne explained to herself. Aside from this irregularity 
the girl led the most exemplary existence. Notwithstanding 
her crowded days she had time to render many services for 
Mrs. Whayne. . 

Fortunately, there was no one in the house who could 
comment upon Mazie’s late hours. The upstairs lodgers 
retired early, and never heard the light feet tripping up to 
bed; the “boarder” who occupied the back parlor was away 
on her vacation. 

Mrs. Cronk, however, speculated often upon what she 
thought a singular proceeding on the part of a well-conducted 
young woman. But Mrs. Whayne, not being suspicious, paid 
no heed to her insinuations. This so exasperated Mrs. 
Cronk that, late one afternoon, she lamented to her son: 
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ae beats me how that teacher runs out ev'ry blessed 
nig i 

Ebe laughed. He was a youth ease good nature made 
him dislike anything that savored of criticism. “Reckon 
she goes to church?” he asked. 

“No—whew, it’s pi’son hot to-night,” Mrs. Cronk fanned 
her lean, swarthy countenance, “she don’t never darken the 
door of the sanc’uary. All durin’ the Sabbath she sets an’ 
reads novels, or washes her hair. The young in these days 
an’ times ain’t got no fear of the God what made ’em. Why, 
E.be, I was a class-leader ’fore I was thirty.” 

Regardless of his mother’s premature accession of grace, 
Ebe dooked down at his immaculate white shoes and ques- 
tioned: 
~ ‘Don’t I look fine enough to make a mash?” 

“Go ’long, boy. Stop that foolin’, What I’m drivin’ at is: 
how a decent girl can go traipsin’ roun’ of night like that 
Mazie Mason I don’t see. She’s ben at Sister Whayne’s 
two months now an’ ain't, never stayed home nary even’, ’cept 
Sundays, sence she come.’ 

For no reason, apparently, Ebe grew red, so very red, that 
an: muse his back on his mother and drew in a window 

in 

“It ain’t right: I bet if she was my roomer I’d know 
why she lingered in the night, or she’d go packin’,” declared 
Mrs.. Cronk. 

“T wouldn’t meddle with what wasn’t my affairs, ma,” 
answered Ebe. “You might get your feelings hurt. I can 
size up a girl pretty well, and it seems to me she’s a perfect 
lady. .She comes to our store every day, or two, to buy fruit 
for Mrs. Whayne, and she is as dignified as can be.” 


“Cause a girl, no bigger’n a bar of soap after a day’s wash 
buys things outer our store ain’t no reason for you to be too 
trustin’.. I know you, Ebe; you ain’t got the suspicionness 
of a baby. I tell you she’s a stuck-up piece. I knowed that 
the first day she come ringin’ Sister Whayne’s bell so airy— 
I was there an’ opened the door. What did I see? Nothin’ 
but a midge of a thing with big blue eyes an’ fluffy curls 
askin’ for a room, an’—” 
~“She’s a pitiful child to me,” confessed Ebe. 

“You ain’t got no right to feel so chicken-hearted over 

strangs folks,” declared Mrs. Cronk. “If I’d a ben soft like 
some you'd never went to no pay school, an’ mightn’t be 
. nothin? more’n a wharf-rat, less’n I’d a got a move on me. 
The Lord knows your pa natchully set down an’ handed work 
a lemon; he let the moths an’ rust eat him up with his triflin’ 
ways.” 
“Oh, cut it out, ma. Jl be too late for the show if I 
don’t hurry,” Ebe said to avert further denunciation of a 
girl he liked. Besides, he hated to hear his dead father 
aspersed. 

His mother almost snorted when she heard the front door 
close. “Show! I’m certainly backslidin’, for my child’s fell 
into the ways of the Scarlet City. Nothin’ but prayer ll ever 
set his feet amongst the righteous.” 


The next morning after breakfast she went over to Mrs. 
Whayne’s after she saw Mazie set forth on her early rounds. 
The old lady was sitting in her bedroom reading the last 
chapters of a mild romance. 

“What’s the matter, Mrs. Cronk?” 

“Tm plum crazed.” Mrs. Cronk dropped into the nearest 
chair. “ I’m in a stew “bout that roomer-girl an’ Ebe,” she 
confessed. | 

Mrs. Whayne’s fat cheeks creased into a gentle smile as 
she said reassuringly: 

“You needn’t worry about Mazie; she’s a dear unselfish 
creature and— 

Mrs. Cronk caught the turkey-tail from the back of the 
big chair and fanned her flushed face. “Cat’s foot,” she ex- 
claimed “no dear person traipses roun’ of night by herself. 
You never done it, Pll lay, when you was young, an’ I— 
~ “T should say I didn’t,” asseverated Mrs. Whayne with the 
indignation of a lady whose girlhood had been hedged about 
by the care of a very genteel mamma. 

“Mrs. Cronk, forgetful of her early state of grace, which she 
invariably alluded to whenever her friend used that superior 
tone, said: “Ebe’s fell in the awfullest ways.” : 

“What's, what’s this about Mazie and night? I don’t un- 
eas murmured Mrs. Whayne, her novel sliding to the 

oor. 

— “Don’t you know she goes out evry night totin’ a valise? 
She don’t never come back till all hours.” 

Mrs. Whayne, dismayed at this cruel voicing of her own 

fears, gasped: “Give me some aromatic spirits.” 
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Mrs. Cronk hereupon produced a bottle from a cluster of 
vials on the mantel and dropped the required quantity into a 
wine-glass. 


“I’m so sensitive, my dear,’ Mrs. Whayne sighed, “but. 
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you— Her silence, was more potent than speech—or it 
would have been to a delicately attuned nature. 

Mrs. Cronk set the glass, bottom up, on the mantel. 
you, honey, I talk ’bout Ebe’s pa, which is the most upsettin’ 
theme a widowed relic’s got to speak of, an’ it don’t disturb 
me. I’m glad I ain’t sensited; I might ben wore out with 
the tough knots I’ve chopped into. But I better bury some of 
them sperits; the way things is goin’ I might need ’em when 
I least reckin.” 

Mrs. Whayne had recourse to her turkey-tail fan to hide a 
slight quiver that stirred her mouth and nostrils. She 
thought Mrs. Cronk almost too vulgar for an associate, but, 
she sighed and laid the fan in her lap, time certainly brought 
one queer companions. Nevertheless, she remembered how 
her neighbor had nursed her through the last epidemic of 
yellow fever, so she remained with closed lips. 

“Sister, you can’t un ’erstand the feelin’ I got ’bout shows 
an’ girls actin’ harum-scarum,” groaned Mrs. Cronk. 

“I understand that better than I do your love of fashion.” 
This acidulated response was justifiable, as Mrs. Cronk was 
notoriously inconsistent. 


Another pause. 
of repressed emotion. Finally Mrs. Whayne said: 

“T thought of goin’ street-car riding to- night—it cools me 
off nicely—and T’ll be glad to have you.” 

“Thank you. I reckon so. But you must let me pay comin’ 
back.” | 

“No; it’s my treat.” 

At seven o’clock they set out upon their harmless junket. 
Each was attired in a style best suited to her taste. Mrs. 
Whayne wore a white lawn sprinkled with tiny lavender 
leaves; it was made with a generous skirt and draw-string 
body. Over her heavy shoulders was a llama lace shawl, 
redolent of deer-tongue, and her hands were partly covered 
with real thread mitts; her ample waist was encircled by a 
green flowered belt that had been her grandmother’s. Her 
bonnet was a roomy affair, trimmed with Brussels net and 
a bunch of lilacs. From one fat wrist hung a black silk bag, 
containing her small purse, handkerchief and a bit of ele 
mus: for, like many old ladies, she was somewhat ruminative 
and preferred the pungent root to chewing gum. 

Mrs. Cronk had on a modish white, “eyelet-work” gown, 
affording daring glimpses of pink-ribbons, and a fetching 
black chip loaded with willow plumes, a tiny bunch of 
“baby” roses cuddled on the brim. So stylish was she that 
irreverent misses commented upon the contrast between 
herself and Mrs. Whayne. 


But the friends had very little to say as they whirled 
through thoroughfares and down squalid ways; the breeze 
lulled their nerves and stilled speech. They were starting 
homeward when Mrs. Whayne suggested: 

“Suppose we get off and take the car coming down, so we 
can go to the Park. Wouldn’t you like to sit under the trees 
and watch the water? It’s lovely by moonlight.” 

“T reckin,” assented Mrs. Cronk. 

They were confronted, as soon as they stepped off the 
car at the Park by the poster of a lissom creature in semi- 
transparent skirts and fluffy blonde hair. 

Mrs. Whayne read aloud with unction: “Mazell Maxwell, 
The Finest Dancer In The South.” 

“Ain’t she scan’lous?” whispered Mrs. Cronk. 

“She’s lovely,” was the unexpected reply. “Let’s go see 
her;” Mrs. Whayne proposed with longing eyes. “The 
dance doesn’t begin until half-past nine, so the notice under 
the picture says.” 

“Sister Whayne!” 

“You needn’t get excited, though it does seem to me you 
might gain your own consent to indulge in some amuse- 
ment; it’s not more sinful than a fondness for dress.” Mrs. 
Whayne was so filled with a desire to gaze upon the gyrations 
of the dancer that she omitted the courtesy of a hostess. 

Now Mrs. Cronk, despite the responsibility incumbent upon 
her “as a member in good standing,” took another look at 
the siren and weakened, instead of becoming wroth at the 
reference to her love of finery. “Sister,” she whispered, “is 
this a ree’lar theayter?” 

Mrs. Whayne extracted a morsel of calamus from her bag. 
She bit off a sliver, and, aune with mee conscience, 
replied: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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(gg ooeme gy |OW that paper bag cook- 
je tg ff ery has been personally 
| a “tried” by a great many 
~~ housewives, it may be of 
: 4+ use to have a few hints 
as to the general working of the 
method. It is a mistake to imagine 
that this is the panacea for all cook- 
ery troubles; the paper bag system 
does not cancel a single rule which 
(prior to the actual cooking process) 
applies to the preparation of a 
recipe. Likewise we must disillusion 
ourselves of the idea that everything 
can be cooked by this method. There 
is a certain list of articles to the 
cooking of which, so far, the paper 
bag system makes no claim to be 
adapted. 
Take a bag of proper size to fit 
the article to be cooked, and grease 
the inside with butter or dripping 
unless a considerable proportion of 
water is to be used. If a bag proves 
to be leaking, try turning up a fold 
round the faulty edge, but if that is 
not sufficient then slip the imperfect 
bag with its contents into another 
bag. Clips are recommended for 
securing the folded mouth of the 
bag when filled, but they are not necessary for the simpler 
dishes provided the folding is done securely. The grid upon 
which the bag is placed must be of good, reliable manu- 
facture, and must be kept scrupulously clean. The bag must 
on no account be placed directly on a solid shelf, but it is 


first laid on the above mentioned grid. There are some 


difficulties which can only be quite overcome by experience. 
In ‘the first place, it is not always easy to know when the 
heat is in proper condition for the article to be cooked. 
Very few people have oven thermometers, or these would 
soon answer our question. For the paper bag system the 
oven must always be hot, either moderately or more in- 
tensely, according to the article being cooked. To judge the 
proper degree of temperature one can only learn by practice 
by inserting the hand for a moment into the oven or by 
placing a scrap of paper on the shelf and seeing how soon 


it becomes brown. Experience again teaches us when the | 


article is ready, but if the proper heat is obtained to begin 
with and kept up then the time given with the recipe can be 
allowed and trusted to prove right. 

Pies and milk puddings are made in the usual way, the dish 
being inserted in a bag and the bag placed on the inevitable 
grid. We have been asked why it is that in spite of recipes 
being implicitly followed certain articles are inclined “to 
stick to the bags?” When buying the bags we must be cer- 
tain that we get the genuine bags. Having got the right 
kind of bags, we must now select the one best suited in 
shape to the article to be cooked. Now take a clean, broad- 
bladed knife and spread the bag very carefully with good 
butter, or the butter may be melted and the bag thoroughly 
spread with the melted butter by means of a small, clean 
brush, but in this case the bag must be laid aside for about 
ten minutes to allow the butter to cool and harden on the 
bag. Perhaps this may be termed a secret of preventing 
bacon or other articles from sticking: After the bag is 
thoroughly buttered fold up the “seams” round the two 
joined edges of the bag. This must be done firmly, and 
the folds held in place while the bag is being filled. The 
bag is thus made smaller by the width of the join, and the 
contents do not now get down into either of the two cor- 
ners, where the worst sticking takes place. When the 
nicely browned bag has been taken from its grid and placed 
on a piping hot platter there only remains what in ordinary 
cookery is termed “dishing.” The bag is torn open at the 
most crackling part and all the brittle paper on the upper 
side carefully taken away. Now with a sharp knife loosen 
the food. When it is quite slack then the whole contents 
will slip smoothly from the bag by the aid of a knife, and 
the remnant of the bag is simultaneously pulled away. 
Scrape any gravy off the bag on to the platter, wipe the 








Roast chicken is delicious cooked in a paper bag 





edges of the platter, and the “dish” 
should then present anything but a 
broken or unappetizing aspect. It 
will on the contrary be quite solid, 
shapely and tempting. Ste 
If the following recipes are care- 
fully followed, no trouble ought to 
be experienced. Cooked thus, in the 
most modern way, it is fitting food 
for the most fastidious of persons. 


How to Cook Haddock 


FIs is peculiarly suited to this 
new method of cooking, and will 
perhaps be the most successful in 
any attempt by a novice in the 
art. Haddock may be made de- 
licious in the following simple way. 
Clean and wash the fish thoroughly, 
dry it, and spread lightly with but- 
ter. Sprinkle salt and pepper over 
the haddock, also a slight dusting of 
flour if wished, and place in a but- 
tered bag, with three tablespoonfuls 
cf milk and three tablespoonfuls of 
water. Fasten up the bag, place on 
a grid, and bake in a moderate 
oven for a quarter of an hour. Dish 
neatly on a hot platter. 


Fish Stew 


FISH stew is an uncommon but very excellent dish. Small 


flounders, smelts and butter fish are capital cooked thus. 
Sometimes very small fish of this sort can be bought cheaply, 
but seem hardly worth cooking, and would be certainly 
cooked into mere dry scraps in ordinary cookery. Prepared 
in a paper bag, however, a very dainty meal can be made 
from them. ss 
Cleanse the fish and wipe them dry. Have ready a large 
bag, which has been sharply inspected and pronounced intact ; 
Grease it well, both inside and out, put in the fish, cut in 
halves, or if very tiny, whole; if eels, cut into inch-long 
pieces. A mixture of the above mentioned fish is better than 
+f the stew consists of one kind only. Add half an onion cut 
into thin slices, some finely chopped parsley, two cloves, one 
blade of mace, two bay leaves, a sprig of thyme, salt and 
pepper to taste. When this is all safely in the bag, pour in 
a cupful of stock, or if none 1s at hand, water will do, but 
whatever it is it must be slightly thickened. Close the bag 
securely, and put it into a hot oven for thirty-five minutes. 


Sheep’s Heart 


AKE particular care that the heart is well trimmed, washed 

and wiped. Stuff it with one chopped onion, mixedwith 
two tablespoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs, seasoning of salt and 
pepper, one teaspoonful of powdered herbs and milk ‘to 
moisten. Cover the stuffing with a slice of bacon. Grease 
well a paper bag, ptt in the heart,-and cook for one hour and 
a quarter, and serve on a hot dish. Ene 


Stewed Potatoes in a Paper Bag 
STEWED potatoes are a very savory dish. Wash and peel 
as many potatoes as are wanted, cut each into four thick 
slices, and put into a greased paper bag, with a finely chopped 
peeled onion, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, half a cup- 
ful of dripping, salt and pepper to taste, and half a cupful of 
water. Put into the oven for forty minutes. Turn out on to 


a dish and serve at once. 


Roast Chicken 


R OAST chicken is a dainty morsel cooked in a paper bag. 
The chicken is picked, drawn, singed and trussed in the 
ordinary way. A good sized piece of butter should be placed 
upon it, or, better still, it should be thoroughly buttered all 
over. It may then be put into a suitable buttered paper bag 
in the oven. A small bird will take half an hour to forty 


minutes, and a large bird nearly double that time. It should _ 
be dished up garnished with watercress, and the gravy which: ‘e 
exudes served in a separate sauceboat. a = 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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DEAR CHILDREN: 

Where do you think I 
have been since I last wrote 
you? a 

“Back to your old home, 
Mother Hubbard,’ I can 
hear some boys and girls 
shouting. “Been violet hunting,” and 
“Cherry gathering” others will say. 
No, you are all wrong. I have been 
to a little girl’s birthday party! <A 
real little girl of nine years whose 
hair ig what people call “bobbed”.and 
whose frocks are cut French fashion, 
and whose dimples belang to every 
nationality where merry children 
come from. She told me that she 
had a secret, and I never guessed 
what it was until the note came, a 
little triangle, in pink, all scented 
with violets. Jt said: “Won’t you 
come to my birthday party at four 
o'clock next Wednesday?” I was 
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The little girls and boys 
went first, the medium- 
sized boys and girls follow- 
ing them, and the great 
huge boys and girls were 
last. It made me think for 
all the world of the story 
of the three bears. You remember 
the three bears, don’t you? The little 
wee bear, the middle-sized bear, and 
the great huge bear? There were a 
number of round tables and four 
boys and girls sat at each one. Then 
the fun began. Such cups of hot 
chocolate, such dee-licious sand- 
wiches, such beautiful cakes, and 
such darling ice cream figures Ihave 
never seen or enjoyed as keenly be- 
fore. | 

Then the maid brought in a most 
exquisite cake. It had three or four 
layers of cream and the top laver 
was particularly thick. There were, 


so happy. 


that day, a perfect azure, you know. 
me to “Go fishing” at once, never suspecting that I was 
Mother Hubbard, and without boarding a boat, without boots, 
or luncheon, or bait (those are the things fishermen take 


1long with them, aren't 
they?) I started to fish. Eliz- 
aheth handed me a big fish- 
ing rod and line. The chil- 
dren all shouted together, 
“Sling the line over the wall,” 
and | did so. Then, I had a 
hite. My! I yelled with de- 
light. Then I tugged and at 
last the fishline was pulled 
slowly up and there at the 
end of the line was a—pack- 
age. How I wished Doggie 
was there to bite the knot 
and thus help me open the 
package faster, put it was 
opened at last, and there was 
the most beautiful card I have 
eyer seen and the cunningest 
little note book, fat, square 
and serviceable. 

Finally we heard the tinkle 
of silvery bells, and we all 
paused to listen. What could 
they mean? We listened un- 
til the last silvery note died 
on the air, and then we all 
shouted, “Hurrah, Hurrah, 
Hurrah, the feast is ready.” 
Someone played a march and 
all the boys and girls 
marched into the dining room. 
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To be sure, I would attend. 


) happy ( I wouldn’t miss it. 
The birthday child looked charming. Her cheeks matched 
her pink sash, and her eyes were just the color of the sky 


The children wanted 


of candy,’ and some said “I ho 
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SIMPLE SIMON PUZZLE 


Here we have Simple Simon who went fishing in a pail of water expecting to catch a whale’ 
His father knew very well how simple his son Simon. was and so he placed five different kinds of 
fish into the pail of water to furnish the poor fellow with amusement. Can you guess the name 
of the five fishes by solving the five ‘puzzles? Carefully watch the plus and minus signs and in 
number four you will find all the letters necessary to spell one of the names. Anny boy or girl 
may try these puzzles whether their mothers are subscribers to To-Day’s or not. Only have your 
answers in by the first of July, and send to Mother Hubbard, 


MARIE BEUMER, 


EDITH BRYAN, 
Dufor, Oregon 


Port Ewen, N 
MARY ROBINSON, 


BERNICE KRAFT 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


Houston, Texas 


nine pink candles on it, and it was placed in front of the 
birthday child. Then the boys and girls formed a circle round 
that table and each one made a wish for Elizabeth, and as 
they made their wishes they blew out the candles. 
fun to hear the wishes. Some said, “I hope you'll be promoted 
next term, Elizabeth!” Others said, “I hope you'll get a box 
pe you'll get a big doll.” But 


It was 


when all had finished one 
little boy said, “Elizabeth, I 
wish you a long and happy 
life.’ This was the best wish 
of all, and that is what I 
wish every one of you, dears, 
“a long and happy life.” 

How would you like to at- 
tend a Puzzle Party? You 
may, if you wish, every one 
of you. Just get together 
three or four little boy and 
girl friends, and work out 
the puzzle on this page. Do 
you recognize my little coun- 
tryman? ‘Then send your an- 
swers, together with the 
name, age and address of 
each one of you, and BE 
SURE TO MENTION 
whether you want a doll or 
a book. If you wish a book, 
name the one you want. Then 
if you are among the prize 
winners, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to put on my 
heavy thinking cap, but just 
send you what you 
asked for. 


Yours lovingly, 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 
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By Donald G. Augur 


HEN we go down to the field to-morrow, 
father, do you think one of the men will 
give me a ride in his aeroplane?” Bert 
asked suddenly, looking up from the 
breakfast table, with his spoon. peised 
over his orange. 

“Let you ride in his aeroplane? Let 
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aeroplanes to-morrow? And don’t you know that it’s so 


know that all the men and all the older 


dangerous that the owners probably won't let amy one ride?” 


And Bert’s father smiled at him over his morning paper. 

The corners of the little fellow’s mouth dropped, and he 
went on eating his breakfast in silence. For the truth was, 
Bert Lane, twelve years old, was very much disappointed. 

Ever since the Bradford paper had announced that there 
was to be a flying meet held on the county fair-grounds just 
outside of town, Bert had secretly hoped that in some way he 
might be able to ride on one of the big mechanical birds. And 
even now his father’s words didn’t wholly discourage him. 

“Mother, don’t you think one of ’em. would take me up 
with him?” he asked. | 

“Why, Bertie, I really don’t see how he could,” she said. 
“You see, aeroplanes aren’t very safe yet; and even if one of 
the men would take you up, I don’t believe I could let my 
boy run such a risk.” 

‘Better give it up, Bert, old fellow,” said Mr. Lane. “We'll 
go to the field early and get places where we can take in 
everything. And I guess 
when you see those ma- 
chines buzzing around in 
the clouds, you’ll be glad 

enough you’re on the 
ground.” 

Bert took several bites 
of a roll without speaking; 
then he looked up again. 
“But if one of them will 
take me, may I go?” he 
insisted. 

“Don’t be silly, son,” his 
mother said. But Mr. 
Lane smiled knowingly at 
her and placed his hand 
on Bert’s head. 

“If a bird-man really 
wants you to go up with 
him as an assistant, I | 
guess we won't interfere,” 
he promised. Of course it 
didn’t seem at all prob- 
able that he would have 
reason to regret his words, 
but Bert’s heart gave a 
bound. . 

That night Bert lay 
awake a long time, think- 
ing about the aeroplanes 
and his father’s promise, 
and before he fell asleep 
he had determined on a 
daring venture. 

So it was that long be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Lane 
awoke on Saturday morn- 
ing, Bert got out of bed 
very quietly, dressed, and 
stole downstairs. He 
found some bread and butter in the pantry and ate that and 
anapple. “My! that wasa good breakfast!” said Bert to himself. 
_ Then he stuffed another apple and a couple of doughnuts 
in his pockets, put on his shoes, which he had left off so as 
not to make any noise, and left the house. 

It was only six o’clock when he reached the big field where 
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you ride! Why, my dear boy, don’t vou. 


boys in town will want to ride in those 





“Im not afraid, Bert declared,” and Mr. White laughed 


the flying was to take 
place. No one seemed to 
be about, and he felt like 
a guilty prowler as he 
walked lightly along in front of the big sheds 
that had been put up hastily for the aeroplanes. 

And just as he reached the door of one of 
them, it opened, and a tall man wearing a 
heavy sweater and a cap came out. On seeing : 
Bert he stopped short, very much surprised, exclaiming: 

“Well—what are you doing around here?” he asked. His 
voice was deep and heavy, but somehow it was pleasant, too, 
and didn’t scare Bert much. . 

“Why—I wanted to find one of the men who're going to 
fly,” he said. | 

“And what do you want with him?” 

“I—I want to ask him to take me up in his aer’plane.” 

The big man’s face broke into a smile. “Well, well!’ he 
laughed. “So you want to Ay, do you?” and he gazed down 
at Bert’s little figure in great amusement. 

| “Is—is Mr. White 

around?” Bert asked. Mr. 
White he knew was one 
of the flyers, for he had 
seen his name in the paper. 
— “Why, I’m Mr. White,” 
said the big man, and he 
placed a kindly hand on 
Bert’s shoulder. “Don’t 


to go up in an aeroplane?” 
he asked. “Do your father 
and mother know where 
you are?” , 

Then Bert told him how 
he had come away from 
home early, without awak- 
ing his parents, because he 
wanted to get to the field 
and ask for a ride before 
all the other boys in town 
came along. And he told 
the big man how his father 
had said he might ride in 
the aeroplane if Mr. White 
was willing. 

he owner of the aero- 
plane looked steadily at 
Bert for several moments. 
Then heasked: “Did your 
father really promise 
that ?” | 

“Yes, he said I might 
ride if you’d let me,” Bert 
assured him. 

“Well, you look like an 
honest boy; but I hadn’t 
intended to take any small 
boys up to-day,” said the 
big man. “You see, when 
I go way up high, sometimes the earth looks pretty far away, 


and not everybody can stand that.” 


“I’m not afraid,’ Bert declared, and Mr. White laughed. 

“Well, well, we’ll see,” he said. “If everything’s all right, 
maybe I'll take you for a short ride. And now do you want 
to come in and watch us get the aeroplane ready?” 


you know it’s dangerous. 
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Did he want to! Such a chance rarely came to a boy twelve 

years old, Bert thought, as he went into the great shed. 
Everything about the great flying-machine was very won- 
derful, and he watched with staring eyes while Mr. White 
and two assistants hammered and tinkered with the engine 
and the propeller. 

No one needed to tell him to keep out of the way, either, 
for he realized what a privileged little fellow he was. 

Time fairly flew by, and before Bert knew it, it was eight 
o’clock, and the people had begun to arrive. He went to the 
door and watched them pour into the field. None of them 
could come near the big sheds, though, for now they were 
roped off, and several policemen guarded the entrances. 

About nine o’ciock the big doors were opened, and Mr. 
White ordered his men to wheel the aeroplane out, on its 
little car. Bert knew he wouldn’t be asked to go up for a 
while, anyway, so he stood near the door and watched the big 
man get into his seat among all the wires and things and start 
the engine. 

With a sputter and a roar the mechanical bird was off along 
the ground, and as Bert watched, open-mouthed, it rose neatly 
into the air and began to mount up, up, up, until he was 
straining his neck to see it. 

By this time there were several other aeroplanes in flight, 
and the crowds in the grandstands were cheering them; but 
Bert watched only the dipping, circling bird that was carrying 
his friend. And he wondered if he would be frightened way 
up there in the clouds. 

After a while Mr. White descended onto the field, and 
several men began to pull the aeroplane along the field toward 
the shed. 

Bert’s heart sank. Was the machine disabled? Were they 
bringing it back, and was he after all to have no ride? 

Just as he was wondering, into the enclosure stroke the 
big man. His eye fell on Bert and he exclaimed: 

“Well, are you still here, my boy? By George,—you wanted 
to go up with me, didn’t you?” 

th sir—and you promised me you’d take me, too,” Bert 
said. 

The big man laughed. “So I did—so I did. And do you 
still want to go up?” 

“T guess I do! I’m not afraid,” said Bert. 

The big man looked at him amused for a moment. “Why, 
I don’t believe you are!” he exclaimed. “We’ve got to put 
some more gasoline in the engine, and when that’s done you 


shall have a ride. I’ve got to have two people in the car in 


this race, anyway.” 

Bert’s heart almost stood still. He wasn’t only going up 
in an aeroplane—he was going into an aeroplane race. 

But before he had time to think much about it, the big 
man called to him, and they walked quickly out to where the 
aeroplane rested. And before Bert quite knew it, he was in 
the small seat behind the pilot’s, holding tightly to a couple 
of wires, while Mr. White tied him in with a rope. _ 

The engine went “whirr,” and he felt himself moving lightly 
along. As he held tighter to the wires, the aeroplane left 
the ground and soared upward. The sea of faces in the grand- 
stand dropped farther and farther beneath them. 

Somehow, Bert wasn’t frightened at all, and when Mr. 
White turned to ask him how he liked it, he cried out “Great!” 
They whirled at a dizzy rate across the big field to where 
two stationary balloons swayed at the ends of their long 
ropes, and at a signal from the starter they swung around 
between them and started racing with another aeroplane. | 

And then Bert found out what real speed in the air felt 
like. They whirled along so fast that the tears filled his eyes, 
and for a minute he felt as if he were going down in an 
clevator. But soon he was used to it. 

The other aeroplane was a little way ahead of them. Out 
over the field they raced, the trees and fences flying by be- 
neath them, and soon they had left the fair grounds and were 
making for another stationary balloon about a mile away. 
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This marked the other end of the course, where they had to 
turn and fly back to the starting point, where the race would 
end. 

Bert was very much excited now. The aeroplane ahead of 
them seemed very swift, and before they reached the turning 
point he began to think they would never catch it. 

But after the leader had gone around and started back 

toward the finish, and they had followed it, about 100 yards 
behind, Mr. White turned his head a little and called ont: 
“Now we're going to catch them!” Bert saw him do some- 
thing to a little lever in his hand, and immediately they shot 
forward at much greater speed. 
_ And then, just as they were almost up to the other machine, 
and Mr. White was steering to pass by, something happened 
to the aeroplane ahead. Its engine stopped suddenly, and it 
swerved directly across their path. 

Mr. White yanked something and their own engine stopped. 


The jar of its stopping so suddenly threw Bert violently 


ahead, and the cord holding him to his seat snapped. He 
fell forward, and one arm went around Mr. White’s neck, 
while the other hand grabbed a tall lever that stood beside 
the pilot. 

The lever went. forward with Bert’s weight, and before he 
or the big man knew what was happening, their aeroplane, 
still going at terrific speed, shot straight down toward the 
ground. 

Bert clung desperately to the lever, and the sudden great 


speed of the wild dive threw him back into his seat again. ~ 


The lever in his hand ¢ame back with him, and then, wonder 
of wonders, the aeroplane glided ahead as smoothly as though 
it had never thought of such a thing as performing a wild 
dive in mid-air. 

The big man was almost as dazed as Bert, but he instinct- 
ively guided the machine, and soon they were gliding in wide 
circles, gradually narrowing as they came nearer the ground. 

And then Bert, looking down, saw that they were directly 
over the field, and that people were running all about beneath 
them. And when Mr. White had steered the aeroplane in 
smaller and smaller circles, until finally it glided lightly along 
the ground and came to a stop, a crowd of excited men and 
boys surrounded them. 

“How did it happen?” “Why, we thought you’d be killed!” 
“Are you hurt?” they cried, all at once. 

And then Mr. and Mrs. Lane pushed through the crowd, 
and Bert’s excited mother ran up and threw her arms about 
the little fellow, while his father asked a dozen questions. 

Then, when everyone had quieted down, the big man told 
them how it had all happened. 

“And when I suddenly stopped my engine,” he said, “and 
we were going straight for the other aeroplane, this young 
man leaned forward and pushed out the lever that controls 
the forward planes, and we dived neatly under it. And when 
we had dived far enough, he pulled the lever back again and 
we sailed ahead. He deserves all the credit for saving several 
lives.” 

The big man smiled when he had finished speaking, and 
several men in the crowd laughed. Bert thought he knew 
why they were laughing, but he didn’t mind. | 

Mr. White turned to him. “My boy,” he said, “you and I 
almost had an accident, but your coolness saved the day. I’m 
glad I took you with me!” 

Bert smiled up at him. “And we won the race, didn’t we?” 
he asked, anxiously. | 

“By Jove, so we did! I hadn’t thought of that!” exclaimed 
the big man. Then he turned to Mr. Lane. “When your boy 
is a little older,” he said, “send him to me. I think he could 
teach me a few points about flying.” 

Then everybody cheered the little fellow and Mr. White; 
and as his father led him through the crowd, Bert though 
unconscious of having done anything remarkable, knew that 
the eyes of every other little boy in town were following him 
enviously. 
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By William Draper Brinckle, Architect 


OPENED the letter from To- 
Day’s MacazINEe,—what sort 
of house-design did they want 

now? I wondered. 


Dear Mr. Brinckle: 

We would like to see something 
on doll houses. 

Sincerely yours, 
THe Eprror. 

Doll-houses? An architect to de- 
sign a doll-house! 

But listen; that very day I had 
been in the new home of one of 
my clients—an artist of national 
reputation. Soft, restful studies 


low-ceiled living-room, each exhal- 
ing some bit of influence, telling 
some silent story. Over in one cor- 
ner a small daughter played happily 


with her charming picture-books, her dainty-faced dolls, and— 


her doll-house. 

‘This doll-house—was it beautiful, 
about her? No!—hopelessly, glaringly ugly; worse 
than a caricature! It was the only unbeautiful thing 
in that whole home. Why, then, I wondered, did 
my friend tolerate it? . 

Because he could get no other. If he should hire 
a carpenter to make him one, that worthy mechanic 
would turn out a most carefully commonplace minia- 
ture of some utterly commonplace house; and the 
doll-houses that are on sale in the toy shops—well, 
one really can’t discuss them seriously! Two—only 
two—doll-houses have I seen that were even passably 
decent; one is a tiny thatched cottage that an old 
carpenter made for my two aunts, back in their 
childhood (and they are over eighty now), and the 
other is a half-timbered house that I designed and 
made for my own children. 

Now, the doll-house is of very great value in de- 
veloping the housewife-instinct in our small daugh- 
ters; and so, here’s a simple little affair, such as 
even the most unskillful of us can make, yet it’s 
properly proportioned, and designed on correct lines. 
No, it’s not quite so elaborate as the one that I 
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fore, will be 12 inches, and so we rip one of these down until 


like everything else 





the pair are exactly 934 inches 


~ Three very large spools (the red 
ones that linen thread comes on 
are the best). 
A paper of pins. 
A small amount of putty. | 

That’s all, except nails (large 
and small), hammer, saw, keyhole- 
saw, brace-and-bit, and square; also 
an old pair of scissors, a pair of 

_ pincers, and a plane. 

First we lay two of the boxes on 
their sides, end-to-end, and. nail 
them so; then we set another box 
on top, exactly. in the center, and 
fasten it, too. Fig. 1 shows this. 
Note, we cut some pieces of board 
about a foot long (A, A,) so they 
will project 4 inches beyond the 
tops of the first-story boxes, and 
nail them in place. The planks are 
6 inches wide; two of them, there- 


(or. whatever the box 


happens to be). 





Now cut two boards plenty long for the first two 
courses of your gable (D-E, Fig. 1V) and nail them 
on the outer side of the second-story box, so that 
the lower edges of the first one comes just down 
even with the lower edge of the pieces A-A, Fig. 1. 
This will give your gable a projection or overhang 
of about an inch, beyond the first story. . 

Now cut the roof-boards; the ones, B, are 30 inches 
long, and the others, C, one inch shorter. These 
must be 1334 inches wide, which means that the 
center one is a mere strip 134 inches, or thereabouts. 
But before you nail these on, saw the ends of D and 
E to the proper slant; then mark out F, and cut it, 
too, nailing it in place with a brad at either end. 
Now put on the roof-boards, and nail them, being 
careful to have an overhang of 1 inch beyond the 
face of the gable. ie 

Now cut your chimney (the 2x4 stud) 28% inches 
long, and after sawing out the roof-boards and the 
gable at H (Fig. 4) nail it in place. 

Next comes the doors and windows. Mark these 
out to the sizes shown on Fig. 1 (being careful to 
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built. But this tiny cottage, with kitchen, living-room, bed- 
room, and attic is surely within the abilities of anyone who 
can saw a board or drive a nail. 


JSPous aig 


get the second story window centered accurately in the gable) 
and bore holes at the four corners; then cut the openings with 
the key-hole saw. 28, 
The  materi- So far, so : 
als? Here they good; now for 
are: the “half-tim- 
Three grocery ber”? work in 

boxes, each the gable (Fig. 

about 934 x  JII). Mark this 

1144 x 15%. out quite care- 















LK Two #%-inch fully with a 
ie boards,12feet lead pencil, 
os tan: long, 6inches foot rule, and 
Ce + wre wide, planed. square; the 
La a eh i. One2x4stud, bottom one is 
fab 8 ee 21% feet long. 1 inch broad, 
a) eee iets ee About 8 square but all the 
COA UE So ae ac feet of fine others are—== 

ee Pens sandpaper. three-quarters 
Legit Nn Two pieces of of an inch. 
ete ora ec = | a : 7 aan 5 x 8 When they are 

inches. marked out, . StS 

Fig Ul One piece of paint them with F1e IV 

glass 5.x 4 the green stain; 

inches. it doesn’t mat- ; 


One pint can of very dark green stain (not varnish-stain— 
just “flat” oil stain. Any painter will mix it for you). 

One can of liquid ciue. 7 

Four plastering laths. _ 

Two very small brass hinges. 

One brass-headed tack. 


ter if you run over the lines a bit, for we are going to glue 
panels of sandpaper between them. 

‘Now about this sandpaper. If necessary, lay tissue paper 
over the gable, and mark the panels accurately, cutting out 
patterns to cut the sandpaper by. Take quite a little pains 
with all this; it will be worth it. When you glue the sand- 
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paper on, drive temporary pins 
around the edges, to hold firmly 
in place while the glue dries; 
otherwise, you'll have trouble 
‘with “peeling up.” After the 
gable is finished, cover the lower 
story, front and ends, with sand- 
paper, also; and, finally, cover 
the chimney. You'll be surprised 
at the wonderfully good effect; 
we have a perfect pebble-dashed 
house in miniature! Only, don’t 
use good scissors; the sandpaper 
will dull them frightfully. 

The four plastering-laths are now planed up, and nailed on 
the rake of the gables, front and rear, to form barge-boards ; 
and the three red spools are fastened on top of the chimney, 
with long nails. 

Now, the windows. Paste two strips of thick pasteboard, 
three-quarters of an inch wide, across both the larger pieces 
of glass; and one strip across the smaller piece. Afterwards, 
you can stain these, and they will look quite as well as if 
they were real wooden frames. But before you paste on these 


strips, W ash the glass thoroughly and draw the lead-lines of | 


the diamond panes with pen, ink, and ruler. Of course, these 
lines can be omitted, if you choose, but they add wonderfully 
to the effect. 

Set the panes in the openings, driving very small brads 
(or, better, short bits of 
pin- points) both inside 
and out; then putty the 
glass. Be very careful 
not to get the sandpaper 
ot the glass smeary and: 
greasy with this putty; 
put on a very little at a | 
time, and work slowly. 
Modeling- wax, by the 
way, makes-a fairly good 
substitute for putty, == I 
here; usé a light- colored == 
sort, however. ———— 

The front door is made === 
out of a bit of grocery- ===" 
box lid; see that it is-—————~———- ———. 


nicely planed, arid stain Fy R VI 


it greeh. The knob is 
merely a brass-headed 
tack; and there isn’t any latch. If you are afraid to tackle 
this door problem, dodge it by marking out a false door, as 
you did the half-timber work; it will look fairly well, when 
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stained. Now, stain all other 
uncovered woodwork, and the 
outside of the house is done. 
Stop a moment; I forgot the 
roof; well, straw thatch is ex- 
tremely effective; but it’s quite 
troublesome to do. Perhaps the 
best thing is to use matting (the 
old sort, woven in small 
squares), and, after tacking it 
on, stain it dark green; this imi- 
tates stained shingles quite well. 
For the interior use either per- 
fectly plain wall-paper, or some- 
thing with a very small figure; the sorts that come for ceil- 
ings will answer excellently. For the floors, real carpet is 
too thick and heavy; but denim or furniture-covering makes 
a good substitute. In the kitchen use oil-cloth. Cheese-cloth 
is fine for lace curtaining, though some odd bits of wide inser- 
tion will be even better. And my wife explains that she gath- 
ered these curtains, and then gltfed them (at the top) to nar- 
row strips of cardboard, the exact width of the window; these 
strips afterwards being glued either to the glass or to the 
ceiling, just above. 
In the doll-house that I built there was a fireplace and 
mantel;.but it took some little trouble to make. TI laid the 
room-box on its side (Fig. VI); then a small tin box formed 


the inside of the fireplace, and around it was poured plaster- + 


of-paris, to make the chimney-breast. A 
strip of pasteboard held this in place, . 
until it had set. The head of a toy rein- 
deer was put in, beforehand; and a bit of 
cigar-box made the mantel-shelf. Of course, 
the plaster-of-paris hardened firmly around. 
these; and so, when I tore away the paste- 
board, and turned the room right-side-up, 
I had a most attractive white-marble fire- 
place, with mahogany mantel, and even a 
stag’s head to finish it all! 

In the bedroom you might make a 
dresser (Fig. VII). The drawers are four 
safety-match boxes, glued together, and 
stained or painted;. shoe-buttons make 
good knobs. Then, shelves are built above, 
from cigar-box material. 

A doll about six inches high makes the Fi VII 
proper house-mistress for this little cot- , 8 
tage; you can either buy appropriate furni- 
ture, or make it from pasteboard and cigar-boxes. 

And may you have'as much pleasure out of the making and 
equipping of your doll-house as my wife and I had from ours. 








yea) OUSEKEEPING is a eee just as medicine 
<@! is or law or journalism. Some women are born 
2} good housekeepers, others achieve good house- 
Bu Gay keeping, and a few have it thrust upon them. The 

good housekeeper must, first of ail, 1f she expects 
to rise to the top and be notable and efficient, be a woman who 
loves what she does, takes an interest in doing it well and is 
proud of her successes. No silly, dawdling, apathetic woman 
need hope to become a good housekeeper. A great help in 
the matter is, of course, robust health. If, as the majority of 
women must do in this country and period, our good house- 
keeper undertakes a large part of the work herself, preparing 
breakfasts, dinners and suppers, sweeping, dusting, scouring, 
scrubbing, washing and ironing on the days when she is not 
baking, canning, pteserving and sewing, she needs a strong 
back, a cool brain and a steady heart. 

If it be true, as the old distich puts it that “Man works from 
stn to sun, but woman’s work is never done,” surely woman 
needs something more than the sort of health that depends on 
pills and potions and is maintained by tonics and cordials. 









Following a Mistaken Ideal 
A good housekeeper otight to be a first class, A Number 


One prize winner itt the department of home- making. Unfor- © 


tunately the very best housekeepers among us are occasionally 
failures in the latter endeavor. They put the emphasis at 


the wrong end. They forget that the house is made for the 
home, and not the home for the house. 

The good housekeeper who is beyond measure distressed 
at a scratch on the polish of her stairs, at a little disorder in 
the arrangement of her room or at the wear and tear in- 
separable from family living, sacrifices the comfort of husband 
and children to a mistaken ideal. ‘The mother. who dresses 
her little girls in white frocks, the boys in beautifully laun- 
dered knee trousers and costumes fit only for Sunday School 
and church, and then weeps and laments if the clothing is 
torn, the dresses spattered with mud and the children tousled 
and soiled, puts her emphasis again at the wrong end. There 
are times and seasons when a house should be ready for 
the reception of company and beautifully appointed. There 
are times and seasons when the children should do credit to 
the mother’s taste and her talent for dressmaking; but these 
are the extraordinary, and not the ordinary occasions. ‘The 
children are happiest in their home who are sent out to play 
in rompers and overalls, whose clothing is plain and strong 
and whose mothers are not afraid of.a little clean dirt. 

I say clean dirt without hesitation, becattse such a thing 
exists and may be tolerated in our housekeeping, while we 
consistently abhor the kind of dirt that is not clean. A little 
superficial dust in the house is almost a matter of course if 
we live near the road in summer or have furnace heat in the 
winter.” Shall I ever forget the resentment I felt when a 
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maf sitting at my table, not an acquaintance, but only a 
chance guest, in a part of the country where every one kept 
open house and gave a wayfarer a welcome, boasted to me 
of the manner in which he had trained his wife. “TI tell you, 
madam,” he said, with an air of fatuous importance, “that 


little woman fairly trembles if there is any dust to be seen _ 


in her parlor. Do you want to know why? I make it a rule 
to write my name with my finger on the piano or the table or 
the mantel if I find dust on it. I never say a word; I merely, 
so to speak, leave my visiting card, and my wife knows how 
much contempt I have for poor housekeeping.” 


I never saw the man’s wife, but I felt convinced that she 


was a poor creature, far too much in the habit of letting her- 
self remain in the position of the weaker vessel. _ 
In contrast with this incident, I recall another in which a 


husband was made extremely uncomfortable by his wife’s” 


restless devotion to perfect housekeeping. In the midst of 
family prayers she would spring from her chair to polish a 
spot on a window-pane or pursue an invading fly. She kept 
an assortment of polishing cloths tucked under her sofa cush- 
ions, and she seemed forever on the alert to run after people 
and make smooth what was crooked, or remove a trifling 
spot or stain. | 
Clean Dirt and Dirty Dirt 

The dirt against which one’s soul recoils is neglected dirt. 
Grease on walls and tables, a cluttered and shameful sink, 
refuse left in garbage pails and cellars, to breed: germs of 
tonsilitis and diphtheria, and sticky dirt that clings to the 
fingers when one has to do with a refrigerator or pantry shelf. 
The really good housekeeper and the perfect home-maker 
guards her family from malefic germs. Her back door is as 


well cared for as her front door. Apple cores, berry hulls and. 


potato parings are never in evidence. She wastes nothing, and 
if there are pigs and chickens to be fed she makes the leavings 
of the table helpful in her care of them. That which is 
entirely worthless she commits to the flames. The house- 
keeper whose custom it is to burn up the refuse and waste 
matter that cannot be utilized deserves a certificate. 

System is a good servant but a tyrannical master. The 
woman who has no system accomplishes very little. The 
woman who is the slave of her system is almost equally at 
the mercy of circumstances, and is very likely to find herself 
perplexed between conflicting claims of duty. I came to the 
conclusion many years ago that Monday was not the best 
washing day of the week, but I have never been able to per- 
suade my friends and neighbors or a maid in my kitchen that 
I am in the right. Tuesday, in my judgment, is a far more 
convenient day for administration upon the family linen than 
its predecessor, for two or three excellent reasons. Monday 
practically starts the week for us. The Monday mood of the 
mother should be cheery and even gay. How can it be this 
when the first thing of which she is conscious on waking in 
the morning is that the washing must be done? Clothes 
ought to be soaked the night before they are laundered, but 
it is not right to sort them and soak them and perform the 
necessary work of rubbing soiled spots with soap, etc., etc., on 
Sunday evening. Whoever does this invades the tranquillity 
of the blessed and blissful day of rest, and thus fractures ideal 
home-making. On Monday morning, the husband should set 
out on his day’s work and the children go to school with light 
hearts, and the whole week be launched on the sea of labor 
with a flowing sail. By taking Tuesday for the week’s most 
strenuous and difficult piece of drudgery, the housekeeper gains 
for herself ease of mind and ease of body. — | : 

Not a great while ago I read a story in which the wife and 
mother, finding that her Monday washing made too great a 


drain on her strength and time, decided to wash a few pieces | 


each morning and iron them each afternoon. I fear that our 
systematic women would not adopt precisely this method as 
their own, and, to tell the truth, I should not like it myself. 


The Question of Breakfast 


In a home where the meals are served promptly and the 
family punctually appear at the table as soon as they are sum- 
moned, the home cheerfulness reaches high-water mark, 
Breakfast should be a movable feast, if there are old people 
or invalids in the home. It wholly depends on the mother’s 
convenience whether every one should appear at the breakfast 
table at the same moment, and it depends as well on the con- 
ditions of the family. If men and boys have business engage- 
ments, if the fields are calling for them, if they must hurry 
to a train, if the office and the shop have an imperative sched- 
ule, a breakfast hot and savory ought to be served at the 
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_ precise hour that will enable them to eat it without haste and 


to leave home without flurry. 

If, on the other hand, no one is obliged to hurry away to 
business, if a delicate child would be better for later sleep and 
breakfast by and by, if some one in the home is sleepless until 
nearly morning and drowsy then, let breakfast be adjusted to 


the manifest requirements of those whose needs should be 


studied. Only the working man or the woman who has been 
up and on her feet from a very early hour is the better for a 
hearty breakfast. A simple meal of fruit, cereal, eggs and 
coffee, best furnishes a breakfast table of the ordinary 
American. 

Having said so much of. housekeeping, what must we re- 
gard as the fundamental basis of good home-making? 

The entire burden of home-making should no more be 
thrown upon the shoulders of the wife than of the husband, 
and it should go without saying that this burden ought to be 
shared by everybody within the home doors. One jarring 
note in an instrument destroys the harmony of the music. Of 
course, we are not equally sensitive as to harmony, but few 
people are able to preserve their tranquillity in the midst of 
family jars. “It is the little rift within the lute, that by and 
by will make the music mute.” 


Harmony in the Home 


A discontented and easily irritated person, younger or older, 
clouds the sunshine of a home and sets the melody out of 
tune. Speaking of the extra-sensitive and touch-me-not dis- 
positions that are on the watch for trouble and quick to take 
offense, I recall an amusing incident that I witnessed years 
ago. The family, father, mother, sons and daughters, were 
uncommonly gifted, and it was their pleasant custom to invite 
their friends to evenings of music much above the usual per- 
formances of amateurs. On the evening that I remember, the 
honored head of the family, who was a fine violinist and 
musical critic, suddenly disappeared. The home concert prc- 
gressed without him, but at last his presence was desired, 
and as he did not answer when called, a search party was in- 
stituted and the house ransacked for the missing man. He 
was discovered in a remote corner of the attic with an expres- 
sion of acute anguish on his face. With the greatest reluc- 
tance he consented to return to the music-room. “I heard a 
false note on the piano,” he said, “and it cut me to the heart.” 

In our home-making there are some of us who are cut to 


the heart many a time by false notes, not on the piano, but in. 


the intercourse of the Home group. The foundation of real 
home-making is condensed in what has been called the eleventh 
commandment: “to love the Lord with all our strength and 
all our mind and to love the neighbor as ourselves.” Good 
home-making is built upon the Golden Rule. 

Turning again to the table, it is the rallying place of the 
family, as a whole, two or three times a day. Meals should 
not be silent, nor should gloomy faces, curt speeches and un- 
civil manners be suffered to intrude on the circle when father, 
mother and children are gathered to recruit life’s energies and 
enjoy each other’s society. Eating is not, for civilized folk, 
a mere animal necessity. It affords a social opportunity, and 
there should be conversation, mirth and exchange of pleas- 
antries when the family assemble at the board. One of the 
best home-makers I ever knew prohibited fault-finding at the 
table. She ignored it in her husband or passed it over with 
a smile, if he were the transgressor, and she so frowned upon 
it in the children and young people that they finally ceased to 
criticize the food set before them. As her boys and girls grew 
out of babyhood, she was quick to notice the presence of the 
little foxes that spoil the vines, and she considered the most 
mischievous fox of all the disposition to find fault. She insti- 
tuted a complaint box. Whoever thought the bread was 
heavy, the meat under-done or over-done, the same dish too 
often repeated, the tea weak or the coffee muddy, was ex- 
pected to write a complaint out and slip it during the week 
into the box on the mantel shelf. On Saturday night at the 


evening meal, the father opened the box and read the com- 


plaints. They were not supposed to be signed; they were dis- 
cussed and voted upon, and if an.improvement in any direction 
was suggested the calm and benignant matron at the head of 
the table promised that it should materialize. If a complaint 
was simply unjustifiable and ill-natured, the author of it was 
requested quietly to drop a fine known as Conscience Money 
into the box, and the fines were allowed to accumulate until 
Christmas, and were expended in gifts to the poor. The 
rerson who might pay a fine was not expected to make known 
his or her identity. 
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By Laura A. Smith 


wy E. are hearing a great deal these days con- 
cerning the department club as promising 
the most for the individual and for 
society. What is the department club? 
A big corporation composed of smaller 
ones; a big club embracing several 
smaller; a town federation correspond- 
ing to the state and national. Or, to 
bring it nearer home, one big  school- 
| house under whose roof many classes 
are studying different subjects. Sometimes one club is large 
enough in itself to divide into classes for study of art, 
demestic science, civics and so on. 
this kind. But the department club I have in mind is com- 
posed of different organizations in the same town, There 
ave generally seven departments, literature, art, music, civics, 
ruilanthropy, science, home economics and education. Each 
member selects the subject which interests her and takes 
up that study. She belongs to the Department club and can 
c..icnd its general meetings if she desires. But her work 





end her special interest are confined to her. own branch, - 


At the general meetings she hears the chairman of. each 
cerartment tell of the work done therein. Many literary 


club women feel that they have outgrown their club, yet . 
they cling to it for association and from habit. The new - 


idea of a department club gives these members opportunity 
to branch out into other studies, while keeping their member- 


ship in their own club and meeting with it at the general 


monthly meeting. 


One Household Economic Club . 


OU can readily see how the department club helps. the. 
One woman from one. club, might. not be. 
able to pay for a course in cooking lectures,:nor establish a. 
school where all women could learn more’ about: enlightened: 


individual. 


household methods. ‘Twelve, fifteen or. forty women join, 


there is a club within a club, a-power for home-helping in, the : 
Such an organization in a small city that I. 


community. 
know of is called the Household Economics club, with one 


hundred and twenty-five members among the city and coun-. 


try women. First the club had its own domestic science lec- 
tures. Then it influenced the high school board to have the 
girl students taught this branch. Club members kept on 
with the work, the assembly hall of -the high school being 
turned over to them. The next step was when the club 
bought silver for the school department and established: a 
dining room as well as the kitchen equipment. The next 
was to bring an instructor from the state agricultural col- 


lege and have a three days’ short course in cooking for. 
farmers’ wives. The triumph came when a complete equip- - 


- ment at which eighty girls in groups of twenty each can 
cook, was installed in the high school.. Hundreds of both 
men and women visited the new kitchen when its house- 
warming was held. ‘ 

Another department club worthy of emulation follows 
the popular Parent-Teacher organization. 
respond with the school wards. The central organization 
meets once in three months. The ward organizations meet 
once a month. At the general meetings there is an inter- 
change of ideas as to methods of work, general conditions 
and need for improvement. The club does not intend dis- 
turbing the schools in any way, or to change rules and 
studies. It wishes to bring parents and teachers into closer 
relationship, to better the sanitary surroundings, to study the 
child mentally and physically, to teach both parents and 
child the value of co-operation with the teacher and school 
authorities. The program committee of the central organiza- 
tion furnishes free lectures during the school year, arousing 
public interest in the Parent-Teacher movement. 


A Power in the Community 
H ERE are examples of what the Department club can do 
for its individual members and for the community at 
large. One of the finest things about the plan is the way it 
reaches out after the young people. Young women are 


Many are the clubs of: 


The sections cor- | 


asked to belong to the classes, funds are provided for scholar- 
ships and students’ aid. The children are made little enthu- 
siasts in the matter of keeping the streets and lawns clean, 
planting flowers and shrubs, lending aid to the birds and 
dumb animals dependent on us for care. = 

In New York, the City Federation provides a hotel for 
women and girls needing aid. One department of a state 


- society in New York, the Daughters of Indiana, is the Big 


Sister Committee. This committee will look after girls coming 
to New York from Indiana, will chaperone, find boarding 
places, help financially. It is good for any lonely, homesick 
girl to know that the women of her own state are back of her, 
are willing to keep firm, gentle hold on her hands, will stand 
by her no matter what her condition or short comings. Edi- 
tors, ministers, club presidents throughout Indiana have been 
asked to tell mothers of daughters, of the Big Sister Com- 
mittee in New York. | 

A federated club is a power which no public man can 
afford to ignore, no man, for that matter—rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. I 
hope your menfolks will read and mark this, though I am 
not a suffragette. If you are reading the newspapers, you are 
observing how each political candidate either comes out and 


says he is for Votes for Women; or he skilfully evades the 


matter. He dare not go on record as being against woman 


_ suffrage. I heard a man say this, recently: “The president 





of a state federation of women’s clubs went to X and 
asked him to appoint a woman assistant on his board. He 
refused point blank and was very curt. Every woman went 
to work against ‘him and I do. not believe he can keep his 
place. That was where his foot shipped. “I am not for 
woman , suffrage,” said this man, “but if an organization of 


_ 100,600 women came to me and asked me to appoint a woman 
_on my board, I would appoint her before they left the office.” 


This -is-a true incident illustrating the power of the united 
clubs. That is the reason I believe every community should 
have its department: club, and that its members should fully 
realize its power A certain newspaper held a presidential 
preference primary for its women. readers. About 34,000 
women voted, 77 candidates being named by the voters. Mr. 
Roosevelt led with 10,232 votes; Charles Scanlon, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prohibition candidate, was second with 17,657 votes. 
This vote is said to have been a big surprise to the liquor men 
of the state. One said: “If the women of this state were 
permitted to vote, a man could walk about the state for ten 
years without being able to buy a drink.” How is that for 
the power and influence of combined womanhood? 


_s. Now About Organizing 
N OW a bit about how to organize a department club. First 
_ hold a called meeting of the presidents of the various 
clubs, and lay the matter before them. Appoint a committee to 
work out.a plan for permanent organization and date for 
called meeting. Always work with and under the advice of 
the president of your state federation. One club just or- 
ganized, had seven hundred women at the luncheon which 
was the meeting for preliminary work. Addresses were 
made by the present and former state presidents and the 
president of a big department club in another city. Tem- 
porary officers were chosen to serve until permanent organi- 
zation was effected. ‘These included the regular officers and 
chairmen and secretaries of various departments; civics; 
literature; art; music; philanthropy; education; home 
economics. One could become a charter member up to a 
given date free. After this date, those joining paid $5 en- 
trance fee and $5 annual dues. The department meetings 
are scheduled for twice a month or at the option of the 
members. The general meetings with reports from depart- 
ments, once a month. Each department has a chairman, sec- 
retary and program committee. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to enable the women of X by study, practical work 
and united effort to do their part in promoting the spiritual, 
ethical, artistic and educational growth of their city and 
advancing general welfare. The watchword of the club is 
“Service”, 
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ALCOLM MASON had finished a maga- 
zine love story—and pronounced it rot. 
Reason enough: he had been jilted less 
than a week previous. 

Doris had been dear about it—decid- 
edly so—but her refusal to marry Mason 
was unquestionably final. So Mason was 
feeling forlorn indeed, and love stories 
failed to appeal. They were mere make- 
believes. z 
Absent-mindedly he started through the advertising pages 

in the back of the magazine. Here, at least, was truth— 

prosaic, work-a-day commercialism—but truth. 

“Blank’s Dandy Shaving Soap—Doesn’t Dry On The Face.” 
No doubting that; he used it daily. ‘‘Somebody’s Break- 
fast Food—Delicious!” Yes, each morning he ate it for 
breakfast. 

Next came an ad. that was hard to believe, but a real ad., 
with a real address, | 
along with the soaps and 
the wheat-flakes: 

“The Heart’s Desire 
Company — Broken 
Hearts Mended — Write 
Us Your Troubles; We 
Can Right Them!” 

Mason grinned—but 
pondered. This magazine 
was known as one that 
excluded questionable 
advertisements from its 
pages. And his heart 
could, he realized, bear 
a little mending. Life 
was dreary without some 
one to love. He fetched 
paper and ink and 
ace an answer to the 
ad: 





New York, 
October first. 


The Heart’s Desire 
Co., Box Sixteen, 
City. 


Gentlemen: 


The writer is a bache- 
lor of twenty-six, blonde, 
athletic, college bred. He 
is regarded as a happy 
sort of chap, but is ad- 
dicted to the entertaining 
of occasional grouches 
one of which he has at 
present. 

He is a real estate 
broker by trade, and is 
not a millionaire by five 
hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He feels, however, 
that he could support a wife comfortably, provided a young 
lady could be found capable of qualifying. 

The writer wishes to caution you regarding these qualifica- 
tions. It will be useless, he warns you, to submit for approval 
any client that can’t measure up. Don’t waste effort. A girl, 
to become Mrs. Mason, must have a good mind and a good 
body, the latter including a pair of violet eyes. 

And she must be a good girl, with a docile disposition. No 
doll wanted, though. The writer prefers a girl who knows 
how to be a little wicked but who doesn’t care to. 

If you think you have the desired article among your sup- 
plies, kindly notify me at once. My check for one hundred 
dollars enclosed as retainer. With keenest anticipations, 


Yours truly, 
Ma.tcoum Mason, Jr. 


Mason wrote out a check, stamped an envelope, addressed 
It to the Heart’s Desire Co., and made the proper enclosures. 





“Voure from The Heart’s Desire Company ?”’ he inquired 
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Then he propped up the envelope against a brass candle-stick, 
leaned back in his chair, and surveyed the address, “Post 
Office Box Sixteen,” grinning cynically. He had never be- 
lieved in fairy stories. | 

He heard one of the servants go to answer the front-door 
bell, and then remembered Robbins. It was one-thirty, the 
scheduled time for Robbins’s call—and Robbins was noted for 
his promptness. He and his friend started for the matinee. 
They stagged it, making the journey to the theater in Mason's 
machine. | ae 

“Well,” asked Robbins, when the car was ‘speeding along 
and his cigarette and Mason’s evolving rings of smoke. “How 
goes it all, Malcie?” 

“Tough,” answered Mason, laconically. “The world’s out 
of joint.” 

“Oh, come, man,” pleaded the friend, kindly. “Don’t take 
it so hard. What if Dorrie did turn you down? She is 
all that’s charming but the right little lady is sure to 

| happen along some’ of 
these days. She will— 
just wait.” 

“Never ;” replied 'Ma- 
son, with conviction, 
“never. I know it’s never. 
I’m doomed!” | 

Robbins suspected that 
his companion was jok- 
ing—but scrutinizing his 

face he saw an expres- 
sion of seriousness and 
gloom. Robbins had an 
engagement with Doris 
for Saturday evening, 
and determined that he 
would plead with her in 
his friend’s behalf. Im- 
mediately, though, he 
must divert Mason’s at- 
_tention—endeavor to 
cheer him up. : 

“By the way,” he re- 
marked, casually, “I was 
noticing something rather 
novel to-day, in the back 
of Hamilton’s Magazine. 
An ad. of a Heart's De- 
sire Company — quite a 
stunt. As a. pttre com- 
mercial proposition they 
undertake to readjust 
love matters—locate soul- 
mates, find affinities, and 
so forth. Situated right 
here in the city, too, but 
they use a_ post-office 
box. You didn’t happen 
to notice it, did you?” 

Malcolm smiled at the 
reminiscence of his 
letter. 

“I not only noticed it; I answered it,” he replied. 7 

Robbins leaned over and scrutinized, with anxiety, the face 
of his companion. 

“No you didn’t, Mal—you didn’t, did you?” 

“TI did,” maintained Mason, “but I haven’t yet mailed the 
letter.” | 

“You can thank your stars,” breathed Robbins, greatly re- 
lieved. “Those matrimonial bureaus are great things—to 

fight shy of.” 


“T know,” agreed Mason. “I wrote the letter to humor a 


whim. I'll probably burn it.” | 
Peering out he, saw the ,crowded front of the theater and 
the car pulled up at the curb. | 
“Here we are,” he announced. : 
“Milander’s Marriage” was the bill, anc Mason felt, as he 
and Robbins seated themselves in their seats, that he was in 
for a two hours’ ordeal. A jilted man sees little of interest in 
another person’s marriage. | 
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HE play was the type of society 
comedy that has been used, re- 
peatedly, as a background drop 

for the acting of Mr. John Drew. In 
this instance, however, a none too tal- 
ented actor had the leading role—and 
the first half of Act One was a bore to 
everyone. Mason stifled a yawn, and 
wriggled in. his seat. 

Soon there entered from a wing a 
slip of a girl in the part of a country 
lass—pure, trusting, unsophisticated— 
and pretty. 

Mason consulted his program. She 


was a stranger to him and to the New 


York stage. 

“Peach,” announced Robbins, in an 
excited whisper. “Who is she?” 

“Ursula Breenhan,” replied Mason. 
“Great Scott!” he murmured, under his 
breath. “I could love this girl’? He 
completely forgot one Doris Darlow— 
who had turned him down. 

“Want to meet her, Mal?” asked Rob- 
bins, who thought he had an inspiration. 

“IT do!”’—emphatically. 

“Marburger, the lessee, and I are. club- 
fellows,” explained Robbins. “—_Rang- 
ers. I can get an introduction from 
him.” 

“Listen!” Mason leaned forward in 
his chair, as deeply concerned as though 
some life-long friend were in imminent 
danger. 

The girl, suffering from stage-fright, 
had missed her cue. The actor in the 
lead attempted to extemporize, and made 
a mess of it. Distracted, Ursula fled 
into the wings. Her part was a minor 
one, but she had disgraced herself. 
Mason’s heart went out to the girl, as 
he pictured her weeping hysterically 
back there in the shadow of the stage. 
_ “How about meeting the young lady?” 
asked Robbins, as they filed out of the 
theater. “Are you game?” 

“Let’s pass it up to-night,” Mason re- 
plied. “The poor little chap won’t want 
to see anyone after that exit. Some 
other time, though, if you’ll be so good, 
I could love her. But doubtless she’s 
married to some man in the company— 
to the star, more than likely. Poor little 
girl! Do you think she is, Robbie?” 

“Is what?” asked Robbins, who had 
been waving at a friend across the 
foyer. 

“Married,” replied Mason, half-sheep- 
ishly. | 

_“Darned if I know,” said Robbins. 
“Say, come on along with me to see 
pons Saturday night. What do you 
say! 
» A, Say ‘no,’”” answered Mason. “And 
’'m whooping glad I didn’t mail that 
Heart’s Desire letter.” | 

Mason and Robbins dined together 
down town, and afterwards the former’s 
automobile dropped him off at his apart- 
ments and went on to convey Robbins 
to his own home. 

Mason hurried to his library, first 
thing, to destroy the letter. There was 
no letter in sight, however. He sum- 
zoucd his man. 

“I posted it, just after ou i 
Mr. Robbins, sir.” venta 

Mason felt a sinking in the Vicinity of 
his heart. 

« Dhanks,” said he, “that’s all.” 

This just come for you, sir. I was 
taking it in when you tang. An A.D. T 
boy brought it.” : 


ason accepted the envelope his man 


tendered him, and the valet departed. 
It was a small, square, white envelope, 


_ and in the left, top corner, embossed in 


red, was a tiny red heart pierced by a 
golden arrow. “The Heart’s Desire 
Company.” 

Mason weighed the. epistle in his 
hand, thoughtfully, and eyed the cigar 
jet that burned nearby—undecided, he 
was. But curiosity, as is her habit, won, 
and he opened the little envelope. 

The sheet bore the same symbol, done 
a little larger, but in the same colors, 

“Dear Mr. Mason,” the letter. read. 


“Believing that we have a young lady. 
“measuring up to your specifications, en- — 


tered and: filed to-day, we request that 
you meet one of our clients who, at 
eight-thirty to-night will step from a 
taxi at the Elmwood Branch Library. 

“You will recognize her by the heart 
and arrow, which, in common with all 
our clients, she wears on her coat lapel. 

“Yours for a whole heart, 

“THe Heart’s Desire Company.” 

Five minutes before the appointed 

time a well-groomed young man was 
pacing to and fro before the Elmwood 
Library. at 
_At eight-thirty a taxi stopped; a girl 
alighted and paid the driver. The ma- 
chine had stopped in the shadow of a 
tree, but Mason, game to the core, re- 
moved his hat and approached the girl 
with no outward sign of trepidation. 

“You're from the Heart’s Desire Com- 
pany?” he inquired. 

“Yes, ’'m— My name is— You are 
Mr. Mason, aren’t you?” 

“T atn,” the gentleman in question as- 
sured her. 

Awkward situation. What ought he 
to say; what ought he to do? An in- 
spiration: 

“Do you like orange ice?” he asked. 

“It is my favorite,” said she. He 
liked her voice. 

“Come on,” he commanded. “Weare 
soul-mates truly.” 

She laughed. It was a joyous, silvery 
little laugh. 

As they neared an arc light he looked 
down at her. She wore no hat, and her 
hair was brown—plentiful and naughty, 

“May I please see your face?” he 
asked “If you’re not satisfactory, I 





est of the whole swarm is not 
for the interest of the single bee. 


Px 


can receive no damage by it, 
unless I think it is a calamity; and 
it is m my power to think it none, if 
I have a mind to it. - 


AS for me, let what will come, I A 


NSF 
ax 


A FLEET horse or a greyhound & 
- does not make a noise when & 
they have done well, nor a bee & 


neither when she has made a little i“ | 


done a kindness never proclaims it, 
; but does another as soon as he can, 
just like a vine that bears again the 


honey. And thus a man that has @ 
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shall have to return you to the Heart's 
Desire Company, you know—after we 
have had the orange ice. I specified a 


pretty girl—one with violet eyes.” 


They were directly under the street 
lamp now, and he looked down into the 
oval face that she obligingly upturned 
to his, unafraid and sweet. He started, 
doubting his eyes. She was the girl of 
“Milander’s Marriage!” 

“Ursula Breenhan! Why, I saw you 
act this very afternoon, didn’t 1?” He 
was delighted—of course. 

“Oh!” She blushed crimson. “I wish 
you hadn’t been there—I want to for- 
get it. I was terrible, wasn’t I?” 

“Tt was,” he corrected. “It was ter- 
rible—you were lovable. Here’s the 
orange ice place.” 

He led her to a table in a deserted 
corner of the large grapevine draped 
room. When the waiter had taken their 
order he gazed across at a mouth like 
a rosebud, a nose and chin that were 
distinctly good—at a well bred, well- 
mannered, brown-eyed slip of a girl. 
He gazed dreamily into frank, wide eyes 
of a melting violet. He felt at peace 
with the entire world—and his soul was 
thanking Nature for the beauty she had 
wrought. | 

He asked, presently, “How did you 
happen to be on the stage this after- 
noon? It was your debut, wasn’t it?” 

“I was substituting for a friend—a girl 
who roomed with me at Wellesley,” she 
replied. “I thought I should like to try 
the real stage for once—I used to take 
parts at college. I'll never try again.” 

“And about your being a client of this 
Heart’s Desire Company,” he continued. 
“How did that come? Wellesley girls 
as pretty as you do not have to resort 
to things of that sort, you know. You 


_“No-o-o,” she pondered. “That, I 
guess, was just curiosity in me. I won- 
dered whether I couldn’t find a man 
that I could truly trust and love.” She 
smiled oddly. 

Mason leaned across the table and 
reached for her hand but she withdrew 
it. 

“I wonder,” he speculated aloud, “how 
I was chosen from among the male 
clients. Were there many, do you 
know ?” 

“Hundreds,” she replied. “I liked 
your letter best of all by far—although 
there was another nice one. And I'd 
heard my brother speak well of you. I 
had always wanted to know you. Re- 
member Robert Carruthers?” 

“Youre not young Bob’s sister?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she stated. “‘Breenhan’ is a 
stage name—one that I long to forget.” 

He left his seat and took the one at 
her side. Their part of the room was 
quite deserted. In a far-away alcove a 
string orchestra was playing an old-time 
waltz. 

“One more question,” said Mason. 
“[’m curious to know: just what is “The 
Heart’s Desire Company’ 2” 

“I,” said Ursula, “am “The Heart’s 
Desire Company.’ And I'll trade you 
this’—she tendered him the hundred 
dollar check—“for a consideration.” 

“And the consideration is—what?” he 


-were jilted, too?” 


asked. 


She only looked into his eyes and 
smiled dreamily, and the hand that he 
had captured lay unresisting in his. 
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OU know the old recipe for cooking a 
hare, do you not, and how it begins 
“First catch your hare?” 

Well, for all those who feel tempted to 
journey with us into aircastle land and share 
our adventures by the way, my recipe 
is much the same—first, choose your 
aircastle! 

An aircastle has just 
one mission in life, 
you know—to house 
our dreams and ambi- 
tions and keep them 
safe and warm against 
all misadventure, that 
they may come to frui- 
tion. So what is the 
one dream, little or big, 
shy or strong, whose 
safekeeping and reali- 
zation mean the most 
to you? Tell me, and 
we'll build an aircastle 
at once in which to. 
shelter it, which is the 
very first step toward 
making it come beauti-— 
fully true. Give me a chance to show you haw. 

If you’re new to the game, the first thing you have to learn 
is not to be afraid to choose whatever you want, no matter 
how big and impossible and unattainable it looks to you. 


of her dreams. 


is always a way out, of a way in. 











By Louise Radford Wells 


EDITOR’S NOTE—There isn’t a girl in 


in the deepest corner of her heart, some ambi 


peiplexity, or limitation with which to deal. Itis 
every dream is capable of fulfillment, and every problem possible of adjustment, that there 

If there is anything, from careers to consciences, that 
you want to talk over, or upon which you long for the advice or suggestion of someone 
who knows and cares, there is no place in the whole world where you will be half so welcome 
as in this corner. for it has been created for YOU.y 


the whole wide land who hasn‘t tucked away 
: tion, desire or longing which forms the basis 
here are few girls who haven S in addition, some personal problem or 
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motion of her lips (from which he never took 
his eyes, except when speaking himsclf{) re- 
peated silently every word of opposing coun- 
sel, witness or judge. | 

A simple solution, of course, but I wonder 
if we in his place would have kept our dream 
and worked it out. It was the strength of 
his desire that found the way. | 

When you want a 
thing, be sure you want 
it enough. And dont 
let the incredulity of 
anybody else shake 
your belief in your 
power to get what you 
want. , 

_ For you have that 
power! 

I had a little stenog- 
rapher, once, who of- 
fers a very good ex- 
ample of how belief in 
one’s dream hews a 
way through difficulties 

“which would defeat 
the ordinary person. 
She was a quiet little | 


ouse Radford Wells’ cheery belief that 


‘thing, slightly deaf, and perhaps for that reason more than 


usually retiring and inclined to dwell within herself. 


At 


any rate, she was in my office some time without leaving 


For nothing is impossible! And every dream can be made- 


to come true. 

There was a story in the papers not so long ago of a con- 
vict who, with no instrument or tool at hand, and no available 
material except the clothes on his body and his bed, had 
sawed his way out from behind the steel bars of his cell. 


There was excitement among the prison authorities, and. 


_seatching inquiry—where had he secured the tools? The 


prisoner, recaptured at the outer walls, smiled and pointed. 


to his yarn sock. 

Day by day, as he worked in the prison yards, he had 
ravelled a couple of yarn threads from his sock, moistened 
and twisted them together. Into the sandpile near which he 


* 


quite human followed this’ up with a question or two. 


worked, scattered with metallic dust, he dropped his wet~ 


thread, which gathered increment. He repeated the process, 


and re-repeated, hardening, and soaking, and kneading, and © 


taking up more metallic powder, until he had fashioned a 
slender wavering sawlike thread—a file. Upon the steel bars 
of his cell it made an infinitesimal impression. But another 


day another thread was ravelled, another saw begun. And . 


so, patiently, painstakingly, unceasingly, he labored at his 
task until finally the steel bars parted and he won his way 
out to freedom. What that it meant recapture? 
smiled. For the strength of his desire was such that he knew 
it must yet find a way. He had not said, “I want to get out, 
but it is impossible,” but, rather, “I am going to get out— 
now how?” 

There is no steel bar of circumstance, environment or lim- 
itation which can keep you from realizing your highest ambi- 
tion or fulfilling your most beautiful and secret dream—if you 
but desire it with all your heart, and never swerve in your 
allegiance. | : 

That’s the first lesson in the architecture of aircastles, and 
one I want you to take home. I do not believe in humility, 
you know. I do not think we should ever say or feel, “This 
is too big for me’—“too wonderful”—“too good to be true.” 
On the contrary, I believe we should feel that nothing is too 
big for us—that we can grow to anything—and that the bigger 
and better our dream, the more reason it should come true. 

A very clever man once talked to me half an hour before 
I discovered that he was totally deaf. He followed the motion 
of my lips, conversing as easily as the ordinary person. Not 
much chance for him to carry out his ambition to be a suc- 
cessful lawyer, one would think. Yet he had made that dream 
come true, and was the foremost trial lawyer of his town. 
He examined and cross-examined witnesses, addressed juries, 
and transacted all the details incident to the successful 
prosecution of his profession. How did he do this? An 
assistant—his wife, as well—attended him in court, and by the 


He only — 


‘any very definite impression of herself upon its affairs or 


my mind. She had received only the equivalent of a grammar 
school education, as I remember it, found serious difficulty in 
distinguishing between “effect” and “affect,” and occasionally 
encountered other stumbling blocks in the shape of apparently 
unfamiliar, though not at all uncommon, words. Yet she 
electrified me one day by inquiring if she had the right to 
republish scattered poems by different authors in an anthology 
of her own arrangement. I managed to overcome my inner 
stupefaction and furnish the information desired, but va 

he 
answers brought forth the ingenuous information that she 
had thought it would be “nice” to gather her favorite poems 


in one volume and publish them, and the further astounding 


bit of news that she had written a play, being a dramatization 
of a novel by one of our popular present-day authors, to 
whom it appeared she had actually written for the right to 
dramatize. She asked me if I would read the play. I agreed 


with the utmost solemnity that I would, and asked her just 


what she intended to do with it. She replied without winking 
an eyelash that she had just finished revising it and hoped 
that Mr. Frohman would now accept it. | 

I repeated “Now?” in mild interrogation, whereupon I 
elicited the surprising information that she had previously 
sent the play to Mr. Frohman, that he had written her a 
pleasant note, and later, on passing through ‘the city, had sent 
her word to call upon him; that she had told him over the 
telephone that she didn’t see how she could (to Mr. Frohman, 
remember!) because her employer probably couldn’t spare 
her; that he had said he would make it right with her em- 
ployer, that she had secured the necessary permission, had 
called upon him, talked over the play, he pointing out its 
weaknesses, and that in that interview he had given her a 
list of books to study upon the technique of the drama, had 
told her his representative in that city would have instructions 
to take her behind the scenes at any time, that she might 
learn how play acting looks from back of the footlights, see 
how stage effects are produced, and watch the “wheels gc 
round”; and how the interview ended by his ‘giving her 
tickets to the Saturday matinee for herself and the other 


girls in her office, besides a couple of seats for the obliging 


employer who had let her off in office hours! 

And while she told her guileless tale, my eyes took in her 
girlish figure, not forgetting the note book which always 
“effected” when it. should have “affected” and was forever 


unfamiliar with “idiosyncrasy” and “peradventure,” and some- 


thing inside of me clapped hands and shouted for joy. That 


“little thing—because she believed in her own desire—had writ- 


ten a play, and had actually secured access to and advice 
from the great Mr. Frohman. CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 














\ Serial by May Futrelle 


SYNOPSIS, Jo and Loulie Coleman, who are alone in the world, 
find that their income has been wiped out, and they face the situation 
of earning their own living. Loulie concocts a unique advertisement 
for a position as secretary and is engaged by Mrs. Frederick Hazard, a 
social leader of Boston, as her Secretary of Frivolous Affairs; she is to 
spend the summer with the Hazards and exercise her versatile talents 
to keep the guests occupied and happy. Incidently she is to avert the 
attention of Laura Hazard from a literary lover of bucolic tendencies, 
and likewise to cool the ardor of “Hap” Hazard, son of the family, for 
a languid maiden, six years his senior. Loulie starts in on her new 
duties with a rush and immediately wins the friendship of Laura and 
“Hap.” The first big social event in which she participates is a grand 
ball, the chief incident of that occasion being the loss of a handsome 
bracelet belonging to Miss Agazziz, the girl with whom Hap” Hazard 
is supposed to be in love. The morning after the ball the Hazard home 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 


3 RAN across the lawn to the beach. I 
5 didn’t want the runabout. I wanted to 
be away from everybody and everything 
and try to think. I felt terribly helpless. 
The roar of the waves smashing against 
the rocks brought me peace. Clouds 
were scurrying northward before a brisk 
wind, and the sun came bulging through. 
I was nearly to the steps which led 
down from the rocks above to the sand before I realized that 
Hap was with me; he was panting, his face red from exertion. 
“How you do run!” he complained. “You’d make Diana 
go hide her head in a sack, Wait for a fellow, won’t you?” 
I clattered down the steps and collapsed on the lower one. 
I couldn’t speak, for I was all out of wind myself. We both 
sat looking out over the water, breathing hard. 
“Do you believe that awful thing?” I managed to ask at 
ast. 

I wasn’t in the least prepared for what happened. He 
seized me in his arms, and for the first time in my life a 
man’s lips were pressed against my own. 

“That’s what I believe,” he said, “and that—and that!” 

In the first shock of my surprise I let his lips rest against 
mine for a moment, then I gasped and put out my two hands 
and pushed. It was as if I were pushing against the Chinese 
Wall. I forgot to remember that he was the best tackle Har- 








vard ever had. He was smiling at me, and his. lips threatened - 


again; two tears brimmed from my eyes and splashed over. 
“You poor little girl!” he exclaimed. “T frightened you. 
Please don’t cry.” | . 
“How dare you?” I sobbed. | | 
“Why, I forgot to tell you.” He tried to kiss me again, 
but I pressed my face against his shoulder in desperation. 
“I love you. Put your arms around my neck, dear; there’s 
not a soul in sight. Now whisper something to me—darling !” 
I. brought my head up suddenly. Here I was allowing 
Hap to hold me in his arms on an open beach. I looked up, 
and down, and out toward the water; no, there was not a 
soul in sight. The boats were deserted, the rocks behind 
hid us completely from the house. I met his eyes, and there 
was that look in them I had never been able to take care of. 
I had to see it now, and acknowledge it, and reckon with it, 


while his lips were dangerously near and his arms held me . 


eae eee! his heart. I fell to trembling ridiculously. 
“Darling 
He kissed my hair, my eyes, my lips: dropped bits of pas- 
sionate sentences punctuated with kisses. I caught my breath 
in ecstasy, and my hands reached up and encircled his neck. 
There are only a few words to say, after all, words that 
have been said over and over again—nothing new—but they 
ore auite adequate. I had never admitted even to myself 
that I leved him; I had pushed it back and trampled it down, 
-and refused to listen when my heart threatened to speak. 
I realized that I must not listen now; that I was not strong 
enough to listen; that there was Natalie’s awful accusation ; 
that I was just a servant in the house; that his money was a 
gulf between us, his social position, what his mother ex- 
pected of his future; a gulf so wide across that it would take 
a great deal of unselfish love and affection on the part of 
Mrs. Hazard to bridge it. 
I unlaced my fingers and struggled free of his arms. 
“Stop! Please stop!” I pleaded. The tears ran down my 
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is besieged by reporters, and Natalie gives out to the papers that the 
bracelet was lost, implying that she did so to save implicating Loulie. 


In another month the Hazards are established at their summer place: 


and the gayeties set in, During one of the Saturday cotillions at Lone 
Oak, Loulie and Hap and Laura, while standing on the balcony dir- 
ing an intermission, hear Winthrop Abbott’s boat passing. -Loulie 
recognizes the sound of the engine and she again hears it returning in 
the small hours of the morning. The next morning’s paper gives an 
account of a big roblLery in the neighborhood. The following day, 
a hard one for Loulie, because everyone is out of sorts, she incurs 
Natalie’s scorn as a partner at bridge and Natalie invites Loulie to 
her room fora lesson. Natalie is having her bath and while Loulie is 
waiting Mrs. Hazard sends for her. Ina few moments Natalie rushes 
in and accuses Loulie of stealing her ruby pendant. Mrs. Hazard 
comes to Loulie’s defense, comforting her in a motherly way. 


cheeks, and I’m a fright when I cry. “I can’t listen.” 

I started to go back up the steps. He caught my hand and 
held it pressed: tightly in both his own; and he was the 
strongest. I only reached the step above, and sat down again. 

“Loulie, this is the first thing I’ve been serious about in 
my life,” he said earnestly. “Do you believe me, dear? Don’t 
you see I’m serious? I wouldn’t kiss you lightly.” This 
time he kissed the tips of my fingers within his own. “I 
didn’t rush you, dear, because I—I was afraid! I’ve always 
done that, rushed, but it’s because I was never serious.” 

He smiled up at me and crushed my hand against his 
cheek, I laughed to keep from crying, but the silly tears 
would keep coming. I was crying because he was serious. I 
had never seen him serious before. 

His eyes shone with earnestness and her whole face wore 
a determined expression. I knew he would persist. I realized 
I should not listen but I sat there on the steps unable to leave 
him. I seemed to be in a kind of daze, but soon I heard his 
voice, 

“I love you!” he whispered. “I loved you from the mo- 
ment I saw you. I knew you were my Fate, or whatever it 
is you are, my sweetheart. Do you remember how my mother 
said: ‘This is Miss Codman!’ You smiled at me and I 
grinned back at you. I wouldn’t have missed that luncheon 
for all the Peabodys in the world. I was hard hit, sweet- 


heart. .We talked base-ball when I wanted to tell you how 


beautiful your eyes were, and how I loved the light on your 
hair, the curve of your lips when you smiled—Loulie, I read 
that, but it’s what I mean. I’ve been loving you every blessed 
minute since. I’ve almost told you a thousand times. Haven't 
you guessed it?” 

I brushed aside the forelock over his eyes—how weak 
women are!—and just that touch upon his forehead’ was my 
undoing. I leaned forward to surrender my lips to him, to 
kiss the fingers that held mine, when suddenly I remembered 
I must not. Frantically I tried to get my hands away from 
him. | 

“Let me go, Hap,” I pleaded. “Let me go! Let me go! 
And don’t, if you love me, ever speak of these things again.” 

He twisted around upon his knees. 

“Look at me, dear! I’m afraid I don’t understand. Why 
are you not to listen?” 

“That awful accusation—’ I began. I could not go on. 

“Oh, piffle!” 

“How do you know it isn’t true?” I cried brokenly. “TI 


was there, the ruby is missing—how do you know it isn’t 


true?” 

“How do I know the skies will not fall, my sweetheart? 
Because they won’t. That’s how I know Natalie’s accusation 
isn’t true—because it isn’t.” He smiled at me, wonderfully 
pleased with his silly argument. 

“Your mother—”’ I reminded him tragically. 

“You think she would object?” 

“T think she would at least be terribly disappointed.” 

He compelled me to meet his eyes. His were steady, and 
there was a sweetness in the expression about his mouth 
that played havoc with me. : 

“Perhaps you don’t know it, my dear little girl,” he said, 
“but there’s nobody in this world can keep me from marrying 
you.” 

I got up to go. I had to dress for dinner; so had he. We 
were both crazy and Mrs. Hazard was so particular about 
her dinner hour. He looked at his watch. 

“We have fifteen minutes yet,” he persuaded. “Fifteen 
dear, precious minutes. I haven’t told you all. I haven't 
said—” 
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I tried to go. a 

“It takes Celie ten minutes. to hook me into my gown,” I 
told him desperately, “and she’ll shriek if I only give her five 
minutes for my hair; then five minutes to get to my room, 
and five mniutes—” | | 

“Can’t you coax Celie down to three minutes for your 
gown, and two minutes for your hair, and—come down a 
step lower, please, or our heads will be above that wall when 
I kiss you.” : . | 

“You are not going to kiss me again!” I gasped. 

I gave my hand a pull; so did he. ~ 

“Come down a step, darling. I’ll not get another kiss for 
an hour—” | 

“You'll never get another,” I interrupted. I tried to be- 
lieve that. os . 

“For an hour,” he pursued. stubbornly. “And you haven’t 
told me the one thing in all the world I want to hear. There’s 
a good girl!” 

He was the strongest; I went down the next step to pre- 
serve my balance. 
kiss; he was the best tackle Harvard ever had. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIMPLY couldn’t manage to dress in five minutes, although 
Celie, like the jewel she is, had put out the simplest 

gown Mrs. Hazard allowed me and began throwing my 
clothes at me the minute I appeared. I collapsed into a 
chair and she pulled the pins from my hair. My face was 
streaked with tear-stains where I had cried, my eyes were 
red, my nose worse. Celie 
locked at me in despair while - 
the clock ticked off the sec- 
onds fiendishly—ticked off 
two minutes, to be exact— 
and chatter from the draw- 
ing-room floated up to me 
through the open windows. 
That punctual dinner gong 
would sound in just three 
minutes. 

_“Ah, Mademoiselle, you 
are ill!’ Celie cried alarmed. 
“You have been crying. If 
you please, will Mademoiselle 
allow me the time for mas- 
save? Mademoiselle is 
most—” 

“Ves, Celie, I’m a wreck,” 
I interrupted in English, 
“and there’s no woman in 
the world can dress in three 
minutes. Will you ask. Mrs. 
Hazard to excuse me for | 
this one evening—if she hasn’t already gone down? Tell 
her I have a headache; my head does ache, Celie. Run! If 
she has gone down come back. quickly and hook me every 
other hook and trust to luck. T’ll do my hair while you're 
gone. 

She was already across the corridor and I gave my hair a 
twist, a loop, stuck pins in, blessed Nature for the curls she 
had given me, and tried to repair my damaged face with a 
smear of cold cream. I had always read of shining eyes 
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and glowing cheeks after what I had just been through; 


when a man had given me his heart, and had kissed me into 
acknowledging that I loved him, besides making me promise 
all sorts of wonderful promises I knew I couldn’t keep. I 
couldn’t, I couldn’t, I couldn’t! 

I began to cry again, but I didn’t have time to cry. I 
winked back the tears and smeared on more cream; Mrs. 
Hazard appeared. | 
My dear child!” she exclaimed. 
Celie says you are ill?” 


“What is the matter? 


“Oh, it’s nothing, but I’ve been crying—as you know,” I 


added hastily, “and I’m a fright, and I can’t get dressed be- 
fore that gong sounds. I don’t feel like talking. Would it 
be too much to ask if I might have a headache and stay here 
for once?” 

“Of course, you may,” she replied sympathetically. “I 
should have been the one to suggest it. My dear, don’t 
worry, don’t—there’s the gong! Send Celie for your dinner, 
and if you need me, send for me. Remember there’s nothing 
to cry about.” 


She bustled out in her dear, fat way. I heard her speak 


There was no use struggling against a 


To a White 


By Annie F. Lucas 


“\EACH me, oO Birch Tree, from thy magic 


The tales the roaring winds relate to 


The songs which birds, as through the skies they soar 
With happy, careless hearts, chant loud and free; 
And whisper soft, I pray thee, unto me 
The secrets that the world-old stars disclose, 
That I, filled with thy teaching, gentle tree, 
Like thee may from the earth’s encircling woes 
Look up, and in the sunlight find my scul’s repose. 
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to Hap in the corridor, and my fingers, smearing the cold 


cream, trembled against my face at the sound of his voice. 


He loved me; he loved me; he loved me! Suddenly some- 
thing inside me gave way, either in my brain or my heart, I 
don’t know which, and I went forward across my dressing- 
table, my greasy face against the dainty pink and white cov- 
ering, and had a real cry, a jolly, soul-refreshing weep. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle ees in ze grand deestress!” Celie ex- 
claimed. “Mademoiselle ‘ees ill. Mademoiselle ’as nevaire—” 

I knew Celie was in “ze grand deestress” herself when she. 
lapsed into English. I sat up again, wiping the tears from 
my eyes and the grease from my face. 

“Get my dinner, Celie,” I said between sobs. 
hungry. Ill feel better when I eat something.” 

She looked at me astonished. She knew I was not quite 
hopeless as long as I was hungry. a 

“Mademoiselle will not faint?” she inquired. 

“T'll not faint unless you fail to come with the dinner,” I 
assured her. “Now hurry!” 

When the door closed upon her I looked into the mirror 
and smiled, not at what I saw there, although it was funny 
enough, but I smiled because—I closed my eyes ecstatically. 
He loved me; he had kissed me! ce, 

I sat there a long time, how long I don’t know, dreaming. 
I had never allowed myself the luxury of such thoughts. 
I had pushed them back and trampled them down, and, re- 
fused to listen. How dear was that expression about his 
mouth: and how beautiful his eyes! I loved the forelock! 
I had touched: it! I covered my face suddenly. My throat 
was tight; I was suffocating with happiness. 

I had loved him from. the 
first. I knew that now. I 
wondered that I didn’t real- 
ize my danger from the 
minute Mrs. Hazard made 
her proposal to me. I re- 
membered perfectly how -he 
had looked at me that first 
meeting; a silly, unromantic 
place it was—a crowded 
street, and I had wisps of 
. hair dangling about my ears. 
Funny! Silly things like that 
to come sneaking into one’s 
thoughts at such a time. I 
had learned the sound of 
the gray car; I admitted 
now that I had listened for 
it. I knew his step from the 
first. I knew, too, that he had 
always been near; and I had 
to talk base-ball to him, it 
was part of my job. Base- 

ball? Pshaw! An _ excuse. 
I must not think that! How awful! But he had said so; his 
lips said so, his eyes said so. He loved me! And I cried 
about it to my heart’s content. 
-I rose. suddenly and went to the window, with my un- 
fastened gown falling about me. I sank down and put my 
arms upon the casement. His mother must not know. I 
couldn’t lose her love and trust. I’d have to tell Jo. Of 
course, I couldn’t marry him; I knew that, knew it, knew it! 
Besides, Natalie had said I had taken her silly ruby. I must 
prove I didn’t. But how? Jo would know. Poor Jo! She 
knew something was going to happen to me. She knew from 
the beginning I was going to fall in love with somebody! 

The air was cool and salty and good against my hot face. 
Everything was still and the trees cast long, placid shadows 
on the grass from the dying sun. Vincent, tinkering with 
the engine of the limousine in the driveway below, was talk- 
ing softly to Henri, the boy who looked after the tennis 
courts, but the conversation reached me plainly. Vincent 
was trying to speak French, and Henri trying to answer in 
English. Funny! The slang they used, although Henri ex- 
pressed himself fully as well as His Grace. I could hear 
Winthrop yelling to a fisherman. A moment later a motor- 
boat sounded—Winthrop’s boat—and a searchlight faintly 
pierced the fast-falling twilight. 

I discarded the evening gown and put on the white flannel 
dress in which I played tennis. I knotted a blue scarf he- 
neath the collar and tied a blue ribbon around my hair. He 
loved the ribbon; he had said so once. I wore it when I 
played tennis to keep the hair out of my eyes: now I put it 
on, trying to be a girl again, just as I was when Jo and I— 
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I would not indulge myself by crying again. : 
One. isn’t quite broken-hearted when one can eat. I was 
finishing my coffee when Celie brought me a note. I know 


I went red as she handed it.to me. I wonder if I had ex- | 


pected it. I tried to speak casually. 

“Thank you, Celie. I won’t need you again tonight. You 
may go.” I didn’t dare open it while she was there. 

“But Monsieur requests the answer, Mademoiselle.” 

“There’s no answer, Celie,” I said, without looking at it. 

Celie hesitated, looked at me appealingly, and went out. 
Then I read my first love letter: . 


My Own—The sun has gone out, the earth is a barren 
waste. I refuse to believe there will ever be light again 
until I can see you. Why did you not come down to dinner? 


Celie says you are ill; mother says it’s because you didn’t | 


have time to dress. I’m a beast for keeping you. I have 
spoiled the evening. Are you really ill, darling? If it’s the 
dress, won’t you come now? I shall wait for you on the 
stairs. Impatiently, Hap. 


I kissed the name—that dear, silly nickname—and put the 
letter in my bosom, over my heart. It was stiff and uncon- 
fortable, and I wished he had made a happier choice of sta- 
tionery, but it was very sweet there, over my heart. I 
watched the moon coming up, a rim of silver showing along 


the horizon, then a stream of light shimmering, dancing — 


across the water. He was waiting on the stairs for me! 


It was dreadfully stupid alone. Of course, no one would > 


disturb me. . “Are you ill, darling?” Dorothy 
was playing the piano below. Gracious! Why didn’t some 
one keep her from singing Sleepy Song so soon? She’d put 
everybody to yawning. I knew then why I was necessary. 
I hoped my fiends wouldn’t get mixed. 

Now, I always thought Celie an exception. She isn’t. 
She’s just like every other French maid. She takes a 
fiendish delight in anything that appears the least romantic 
or clandestine. She came in with a second note, beaming. 
I looked at her, frowning a bit, and took it. 

“Celie, you are not to bring another,’ I said firmly. “Do 
you understand ?” | 

“Out, Mademoiselle, owt, oui! Mais Monsieur—!” 

“You are to go below and stay there, Celie.” 

“But Monsieur sent for me,” Celie explained. 

“You are to stay below,” I insisted. | 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, I dare not disobey Monsieur.” 

“You are to obey me, Celie,” I said in my most indulgent 
tcne, but quite firmly. “You may go.” 

“But, Mademoiselle, there is the answer?” 

“There is no answer.” 


finished in English—“he will, what you call him, murder me 
if zere ees not ze ansaire.” 

I turned away to smile. I should have been vexed. It 
really. was most ridiculous, embarrassing, too. Celie was sure 
to gossip. I sat down and hastily wrote the answer: 

My Dear Frrenp—As I do not wish you to resort to mur- 
der, and as I need my maid, here is the answer. Will you 
please not write again, as I have forbidden Celie to bring 
another letter. Sincerely, 

. Lounge CopMAN. 


I read it over before I sealed it, and it sounded so frigid 


that I relented and wrote: — 


P. S. I am not really ill, I am supposed to have a head- 
ache. 


When I was alone once more I kissed the envelope of my 
second letter before I opened it: 


~Dariinc, Darttnc—Why do you deny me one little word? 
Don’t be cruel. I waited on the stairs smoking countless 
cigarettes which I threw into that Sevres affair in the nook 
just to see Burrows fish them out and keep my mind away 
from the century it took you to appear. You did not come; 
you did not answer. I refuse to believe it. I think that 
maid of yours is a fraud. Laura has gone to the gate, ex- 
pecting Winthrop, I suppose, and mother is trying to settle 
your fiends, or I would make one of them bring me to you. 


I could -come into the corridor and speak to you through the. 


door. May I? How many thousand years has it been since 
I kissed you? Hap. 


“Ah, Mademoiselle, there is the answer. Monsieur’—she. 


To-Day’s Magazine 


I was in a panic. He must not come into the corridor and 
speak to me, and he would; he was just crazy enough to do 
it. I wished frantically ‘for Celie, but she would ‘not come 
back. I had been quite positive with her. I sat down and 
hastily wrote another answer to beg him to be discreet, not 
knowing just how I could reach him without ringing. 

I heard footsteps along the corridor; Celie was’ returning, 
the minx! I had been so positive with her, too! She came 


in with her hands behind her,’ looking guilty. I stood with 


my hands behind me, trying to look cross. -— 

“Another, Celie?” pee 

“Ah, Monsieur is most persuasive,” she replied. “Made- 
nioiselle, do not be angry. It is the last billet-doux, I prom- 
ise.” She thrust the billet-doux forward. = _ 

“I hope so.” I thrust my billet-doux forward. “There, 
take that to Monsieur. It is a silly notion—such. correspond- 
cane It means nothing. I shall regard another as imperti- 
nent. _ 

“Oh, oui, oh, owi, oui!” squealed Celie, smiling. “Monsieur 
is most original.” 

I was never so exasperated in my life. I did not read it. 
I had told him I would not read the next one. I put it away 
over my heart with the others, where it nestled—did it? It 
did not! It was still more stiff and uncomfortable. I won- 
dered what was in it? After all, it came before mine reached 
him; it was not the next one. I drew it forth, turned it 
over and over, wondered again—and opened it! 

Its contents were rather amazing: | 


Dear Lourre—Meet me at the foot of the stairs to the 
tennis court in five minutes. I have something most impor- 
tant to communicate. Hap. 


CHAPTER XIV. © 
THE MYSTERIOUS MOTOR BOAT, 


| GAZED at the letter, trying to comprehend, and finally read 

it over again. It was short, there was not a line of 
sentiment; it was a demand. Why? It flashed into my mind 
that it had to do with Natalie’s missing ruby. I did not stop 
to reason or conjecture. I caught up a sweater, for the night 
was growing cool and already I was shivering. I went out 
along the corridor, up the few steps-to the main hallway, 
then down the stairs on the other side of the few steps to the 
gallery, which was an outlet to the tennis courts. Hap was 
waiting. 

“What is it?” I gasped. “What has happened? Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“Yes,” he answered, after a moment’s hesitation. “Some- 
thing has happened.” | | 

He caught my hand and drew me across the strip of lawn 
that separated the house and the courts. 

“Where are we going?” I asked breathlessly, 

“To the beach. I want to talk to you.” 

We almost stumbled over some one asleep. It was Henri. 
Hap prodded him with his foot and Henri sat up, rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes. | 

“Get up, you idiot,” Hap commanded. “This is no place 
to sleep.” | 

“He'll catch cold,” I chattered as the cool night air struck 
my arms and my bared neck. 

Henri arose and disappeared into the shadows. Hap helped 
ime put on the sweater, turned me around as if I were a little 
child, buttoned me and hurried me on to the beach. We 
clattered down the steps to the sand below and sat down 
just as we had only a couple of hours ago. 

“Now, what is it?” I asked. “What has happened ?” 

“You are prepared for anything?” He gazed into my white 
face. I know it was white. “You will not be frightened?” 

“I am prepared for anything!” I answered, trying to keep 
my voice steady. “I promise you I will not be frightened. - I 
promise!” | 

He clasped my hands in both his own. 

“Darling |” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“T love you.” | 7 

I waited, fearing, dreading I knew not what. 

“What has happened?” I asked. “Don’t keep me in sus- 
pense.” . . 

“That has happened.” He smiled. 

“What?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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Clam Bouil- 
lon.— Procure 
a hundred Lit- 
tle Necks in the 
shell, scrub and 
rinse thorough- 
ly in cold 
water, put into 
a kettle with 
three quarts of hot water and cook un- 
til the shells open. Drain, strain the 
broth and return to the kettle, while you 
remove the clams from the shells and 
chop them fine. Add them to the hot 
broth, and season with three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; salt, if necessary, and a 
little pepper. Cook ten minutes and 
serve in cups on plates with a little 
minced parsley, and a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream on top. Pass crackers 
or little cubes of toasted bread with 
them. Do not fill your dishes more 
than half full. : 

If you do not care to use the fresh 
clams you can buy the clam juice or 
clam bouillon already prepared. 


. 


Beef Bouillon.—As this is always 
a staple, directions for its making may 
not come amiss. Beef bouillon proper 
is beef broth prepared from the liquor 
of bouillon or boiled beef, with vege- 
tables to season. Neither beef nor 
vegetables are boiled longer than is 
necessary to cook them, and supplemen- 
tary bone and sinew are added in order 
to get as much gelatine as possible. To 
five pounds of good fresh beef from 
the middle of the leg, allow two pounds 
of bone, two quarts and a half of cold 
water, a heaping teaspoonful of salt, a 
small bunch of kitchen herbs, two 
cloves, two peppercorns, one onion, one 
stick of celery or a teaspoonful of 
celery salt, one small carrot and half 
a turnip. Have the butcher crush 
the bones and lay them in the pot 
first. Wipe off the meat, and cut in 
small pieces, removing all the fat. Lay 
the meat on the bones, pour the cold 
water over, add the salt, and place on 
the range where it will come very 
slowly to a boil. As soon as the scum 
rises, remove, and if the liquor boils too 
fast, pour in a small cupful. of cold 
water to check the boiling and make 
the scum rise. Repeat this twice. Now 
add the seasoning herbs and_ sliced 
vegetables and simmer slowly—not boil 
—for three or four hours, but remove 
vegetables and herbs before they cook 
to “rags,” the meat only remaining in 
the pot until the end of the process. 





During the cooking process the soup 


should boil down to about three and a 
half pints. Strain, pour into a per- 
fectly clean vessel, and when cold re- 
move the fat. When ready to serve, 
heat and serve in cups. This will suf- 
fice for eight persons. 

If one needs a larger quantity, the 
portions should be increased accord- 
ingly, or supplemented by the bouillon 


Dishes Suitable to 
Yedding and Cova- 





rmencement Festivities 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


capsules or extract of beef dissolved in 
hot water. It.should be rich and stim- 
ulating, clear, with an agreeable odor 
and rich brown color. If not dark 
enough, a lime caramel or kitchen 
bouquet will make it all right. Little 
dinner rolls or reception wafers go 
with the bouillon. 7 
ys 


Chicken Salad Sandwiches.—Chor 
the white meat of chicken very fine, 
then pound to a smooth pulp in a mor: 
tar. Season to taste with salt, pepper, 
olive oil and a little lemon juice, and 
spread upon thin slices of lightly but- 
tered bread cut in fancy shapes. The 
covers to these slices are spread with 
butter into which are pressed almonds 
or English walnuts sliced or chopped 


very fine. Put together and press. 
ey 
Ribbon Sandwiches.—These are 


made in different ways, varying both 
breads and filling according to fancy. 
For instance, take six thin slices of 
bread, and butter on both sides. Spread 
layers ot devilled ham between, then 
press the entire sandwich. Slice cross- 
wise, making thin ribbon-like sand- 
wiches. Or, use alternate slices—wafer 
thin—of white and brown bread, with 
a filling of cream cheese and chopped 
nuts or olives. 
k 


Chicken and Mushroom  Sand- 
wiches.—-Chop equal parts of chicken 
and freshly cooked or canned button 


mushrooms quite fine, moisten with 
mayonnaise and put between thin 
lightly buttered slices of bread. 


ey 


Lemon Sherbet.—Put to boil in a 
clean basin two scant quarts of water 
and one pint of sugar; cook until clear; 
skimming if necessary. Meanwhile 
squeeze six lemons and grate a little of 
the yellow peel into the juice. Dissolve 
a tablespoon of gelatine into a quarter 
cup of cold water, heating it over the 
teakettle. When the syrup is clear, 
pour into the lemon juice, all the gela- 
tine, cool and freeze. The beaten whites 
of two eggs may be used instead of the 
gelatine to give the ice body, if pre- 
ferred. | 

Sy 


Rose Petal Sandwiches.—Flavor 
fresh unsalted butter, if you can get it, 
with rose, by packing in a closed vessel 
surrounded by a thick layer of rose 
leaves. The more fragrant, the finer 
the flavoring imparted. Allow the rose 
leaves to remain over night. Cut the 
bread for these dainty sandwiches in 
thin strips or circles, spread each slice 
with the perfumed butter, and place 
several petals from fresh roses between 
the slices, allowing the edges to show. 
Sometimes angel cake is used, spread 
with jelly made from rose leaves or 
orange marmalade. 


water for an hour. 





* 
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Individual Strawberry Shortcakes. 

These are delightful made like bak- 
ing powder biscuit and slightly sweet- 
ened. . Roll out an inch thick, cut in 
diamonds, squares or circles and bake 
in a hot oven. 
—never cut,—put between them mashed 
and sweetened berries, buttering the 
biscuit first, if preferred. Put on top 
of each little shortcake more of the 
mashed berries with one or two large 
berries cut in halves, sprinkled with 
powdered sugar; and if wished specially 
decorative, crown each. with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream. Serve on a 


pretty plate. 
*k 


Tutti Frutti Jelly——Soak one-hall 
box of gelatine in one cup of cold 


boiling water and three quarters of a 
cup of sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Then add the juice of two small lem- 
ons or one and a half large ones and 
strain into a bowl or pitcher. When it 
begins to cool or “set,” rinse the jelly 
mould out in cold water and slice half 
a banana in the bottom. Put in a few 
strawberries or raspberries and then 
pour some of the jelly over it. Place 
the mould in a pan of chipped ice so 
that it will harden quickly. As soon 
as it stiffens, put in some more fruit, 
cherries, sliced oranges, sliced figs, or 
berries, then more jelly. Let this 
harden, then keep adding fruit and jelly 
until all has been used. When ready 
to serve turn out on a ptetty dish and 
put a border of cherries or berries 
around it. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream or thin boiled custard. If the 
jelly in the pitcher gets too hard be- 
fore all the fruit is used, set it in a 
pan of hot water to soften. 


ey 


Pineapple Sorbet.—Peel and cut up 
a small sugar loaf pineapple, and let it 
stand in a cool place over night with a 
pint of sugar added to it. An earthen 
jar is best to hold the pine, whose acid 
properties forbid its standing in tin. In 
the morning strain, pressing out as 
much of the juice as possible. Add to 
this a pint of water and the grated rind 
of an orange. Boil ten minutes, add 
the juice of one lemon and two oranges, 
freeze about fifteen minutes until of a 
smooth, even creamlike texture, and 
serve after the meat course at dinner. 
If you desire a granite, which is frozen 
as hard as ice cream, but should be of 
a rough grained consistency, set the 
mixture away packed in ice, and let it 
remain there for two or three hours. 
Scrape the frozen part occasionally from 
the sides of the can, and stir long 
enough to mix the ice with the mass, 
but not long enough to make it creamy. 
Serve in a cup made of the half skin 
of an orange with the pulp scraped out. 

>a : 


Nasturtium Sandwiches.—Put both 
blossoms and leaves in ice water for 
half an hour before using, then cut the 
bread in thin uniform slices, butter 
lightly and lay on the lower slice of 
each matched pair a medium-sized leaf 
and several of the bright colored petals. 
Dust lightly with salt, or spread with 
just a scraping of mayonnaise (you do 
not wish to lose the aromatic pungency 
of the flower itself) and put. together. 


When done, break open 


Add one pint of . 


? 
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7388—Semi-Princess Gown. 34 to 42 bust. 
7413—Semi-Princess Empire Dress. 16and 
18 years. a, Soke 
7169—Semi-Princess Dress. 14, 16 and 18 
years. — 
7348—Semi-Princess Dress. 14, 16 and 18 
years. , 
7285—Child’s Pointed Yoke Dress. 6 
'. months, 1, 2 and 4 years. 
7260—Girl’s Dress. 10 to 14 years. 
7342—Girl’s Dress. 4 to 8 years. 
7152—Boy’s Blouse Suit. 4 to 6 years. 
7299—Empire Night Gown. Small 34 or 
36, Medium 38 or 40. Large 42 or 44 
bust. | a 
7257—Child’s Dress. 4 to 8 years. 
7340—Semi-Princess Gown. 34 to 42 bust. 
7312—Seven-Gored Skirt. 14, 16 and 18 
years, 
7101—One-Piece Negligee for Miss and 
Small Women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 
7140—Breakfast Jacket. Small 34 or 36, 
Medium 38 or 40, Large 42 or 44 bust. 
7358—Three-Piece Skirt, with Tunic Ef- 
fect, 22 to 32 waist. | 
7264—Work Apron. Small 34 or 36, Med- 
ium 38 or 40, Large 42 or 44 bust. 
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| Two Guilty. 
“Thomas,” said mother; severely, 
“some one has taken a big piece of gin- 
ger-cake out #f the pantry.” — 
Tommy blushed guiltily. . 
“OQ, Thomas,” she exclaimed, “I 
didn’t think it was in you!” |. 
It ain’t all,” replied Tommy, “part 
of it’s in Elsie.’—Nationcl Monthly. 


> 


An Advanced Scholar 
Minister—“So you are going to school 
now, are you, Bobby?” _ 
Bobby (aged six)—““Yes, sir.” 
Minister—‘“‘Spell kitten for me.” 
Bobby—“Oh, ’'m further advanced 
than that. .Try me on cat.” 
| -Self-Exposed 
“A multi-millionaire in a fashionable 
restaurant,” she said, “pointed to a line 
on the menu and said to the waiter: 
“<T’ll have some of that, please.” 
“Tam sorry, sir, the waiter. an- 
swered, ‘but the band is playing that.” 
—Kansas City Star. ~ 
ey 


Her Little Game 
“I think she will make a fine wife. 
I have been calling on her for several 
months now, and nearly always find 
her darning one of her father’s. socks.” 
“That caught me, too, until I found 
out that it was the same sock.” —Kansas 
City Journal. RP 
: Real Gratitude 


‘Sir Thomas Lipton relates the fol- 


lowing experience of his own: | 
“When I was starting in business I 


was very poor and needed every penny. 


I could earn to enlarge my little busi- 
ness. 0 
assistant... One Monday morning the 
boy came in with a very mournful ex- 


pression. I asked him what the trouble 
was, and he said: : 


“‘T have no clothes fit to wear to 
church, sir. I can’t get a new suit, be- 
cause my father is dead and I have to 
help-my mother pay the rent.’ 

“I thought it. over and finally took 
enough money from my _ hard-earned 
savings to buy the lad a good, warm 
suit of clothes, with which he was de- 
lighted. 

“The next day he did not come to 
work, nor the next; and when three 
days had gone by and I had heard noth- 
ing from him, I went to his home to 
find out what had become of him. 

“Well, you see, sir,’ said the mother 
of the boy, ‘Robert looks so respectable 
in his new suit, thanks to you, sir, that 
we thought he had better look around 
town and see if he couldn’t get a better 
job.’ ” cs 

( She Won 

First Little Girl—“Your papa and 

mama are not your real parents. They 


only adopted you.” 
Second Little Girl—“‘All the better. 


My parents picked me out; yours had. 
to take you just as you came.’—Denver. 


News. 


I hada. lad of fourteen as. 





The Political Trend 


“We are drifting toward a paternal 
form of government,” said the econo- 
mist. 

“Pardon me if I correct you,” re- 
sponded the suffragette, gently; “to be 
accurate, you should say a maternal form 
of government.”—Washington Star. 

>< a 
Kinship 

“Mama, is Aunt Jane a blood rela- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Ts she one of the bloodiest we have?” 
—Life. js “ee 
‘‘Let the Dead Past,”’ Etc. 

Father—“Mildred,.. if you 
again I will surely spank you.” 

On Father’s return home that even- 
ing, Mildred once more acknowledged 
that she had again disobeyed. ~~. 

Father (firmly) —“You are going to 
be spanked. You may choose your own 
time. When shall it be?” 

Mildred (five years old, thoughtfully) 
—“Yesterday.’—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


disobey 


| ey 
Wifey’s Trouble 

“What is the trouble, wifey?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, there is. What are you crying 
about, something that happened at 
home or something that happened in a 
novel?”—Kansas City Journal. | 

Technical Defense 

“Sam Johnson, you’ve been fightin’ 
agin. You’se lost two of yo’ front 
teeth.” | 

“No, I ain’t, Mammy, honest. © I’se 
got ’em in me pocket.”—Life. 

Poor Little Willie - 


Teacher, to a roomful of pupils: “And 
just think! one of you may be president 


some day. All of you who would like 


to be president, please rise.” 

All rose except little Willie. 
“Well, Willie, what’s the matter? 
Wouldn’t you like to be president?” 

“V-yes’m,”.stammered Willie, “b-but 
I ca-ca-can’t.” : 

“Why not?” asked teached, aston- 
ished. ae 

“Because—because I’m a D-d-demo- 
crat,” said Willie, bursting into tears. 





Practical Girl 

Her Father—‘Can you support my 

~ daughter in the style to which she has 

been accustomed?” | 
Suitor—‘No, sir; 

can accustom herself to the style in 


but she says she 


which I- can her.” —Boston 


Transcript. 


support 


T 
Information Bnreau 

Stranger—“Can you tell me where I 
will find your Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics?” : | 

Farmer Brown—‘“I kin give you the 
village dressmaker’s address. She 
knows the age of every woman in 
town.” —Life. 


_ After the Battle 


After the battle of Chancellorsville 
among the mortally wounded left on , 
the field was a young Confederate sol- 
dier. One of his countrymen, realizing 
that the breath was fast leaving his 
body, leaned against the side of a great 
tree which screened him from observa- 
tion and waited for the end to come. 

Presently a boy in blue came up, and 
observing that the dying soldier was 
wearing a fine pair of leather boots 
stooped and began quickly to unlace 
them. 

The Confederate realizing what he 
was up to stepped from his hiding 
place and accosted him. 

“Hey, you! What are you doing there. 
you rascal? ‘That man’s still living. 
Take your hands off him this instant!” 

The Union soldier rather sheepishly 
abandoned his undertaking and turned 
to depart. 

“A precious lot you’ve got to do with 
it, anyhow!” he grumbled as_ he 
shouldered his gun. © : 

“Tye got this much to do with it, my 
friend. I’ve been waiting around here 
in the rain a couple of hours for that 
fellow to die to get those boots myself 
—-and I don’t mean to be cheated out of 
them.” 

k 


A Mortal Blow 


“What's the matter with your wife? 
She’s all broken up lately.” 

“She got’a terrible jar.” 

“What has happened?” 

“Why, she was assisting at a rum- 
mage sale, took off her new hat, and 
somebody sold it for thirty cents.” 


i 
A Hint 


- Two witnesses were at the Waterford 


Assizes in a case which concerned long- 
continued poultry-stealing. As usual, 
nothing could be got from them in the 
way of evidence until the nearly baffled 
prosecuting counsel asked, in an angry — 
tone of voice: “Will you swear on your 
soul, Pat Murphy, that Phady Hooli- 
gan has never to your knowledge stolen 
chickens ?” | 
The responsibility of this was too 
much even for Pat. “Bedad, I would 
hardly swear by my soul,” he said; “but 
I'do know that if I was a chicken and 
Phady was about I’d roost high!” | 
—Life.. 
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66 WK ]-N-NO; it’s simply an open-air 
hall for summer recreation. 
Besides, the entertainment to- 
night is for the benefit of the family of 
a policeman who was shot: last month.” 
Mrs. Whayne, with the determination 
of an explorer into unknown regions, 
led the way to the door of the theatre. 
Mrs. Cronk held back, then followed 
her into the bright allurement of the 
gaily dressed audience. Nothing more 
intoxicating than church sociables, varied 
by autumnal visits to the “Dog Show,” 
had ever enlivened her drudging years; 
and now? She was to behold an exhibi- 
tion similar to those depicted in certain 
godless magazines that Ebe kept tucked 
away in his washstand. But, glancing 
about, she espied that youth near the 
stage. Her sharp black eyes fairly emitted 
sparks, and if her son. had been. beside 
her he would have received a volley of 
rebuke. ‘There must have been a mag- 
netic quality in her glance, for he 
squirmed, turned in his chair and—did 
her vision deceive? An impudent grin 
spread over his countenance. He 
nodded, then settled himself in his place 
with the air of a man who had a card 
up his sleeve. 
_ Before she could beckon to a passing 
usher and bid him summon her mutin- 
ous offspring the musicians returned to 
their seats. 

A long,- slow melodious chord—the 
lights were lowered, the curtain went 
up, and a flood of rose-hued radiance 
poured over the stage. From its depths 
floated a little, slender maiden, clad in 
thin, white silken drapery. Her eyes 
were big and blue; her hair lay on her 
shoulders in loose yellow curls. She 
swayed toward the footlights and lifted 
her skirts like titanic wings, then be- 
gan to dance in languid, rythmic curves. 

Mrs. Cronk, dazed by the beauty and 
grace of the lithe figure, remained silent 
until a quick turn of the girl’s head and 
a jaunty lifting of Ebe’s 
shoulders made her start. More alert 
than a setter she bent forward as the 
nimbus surrounding the dancer grew 
brighter. She was also aware of a 
quick look that shot in her direction 
from the corner of her son’s eye. 

“Sister Whayne,” she cried, clutch- 
ing the plump wrist next to her. 

“Are you ill?” Mrs. Whayne was so 
surprised by the bony grip that she 
swallowed the calamus. ; 


HAT town is there that has 
enough good dressmakers to 
_ properly clothe its feminine 
population? There is none. How often 
the woman living in the small town has 
to take her materials, and spend time 
and money going to the city to get her 
clothes made. 

One woman who had a collection of 
gowns which she had designed and made 
herself, told how she started in the work 
by making a gown for one of her friends. 
The friend liked the dress. It fitted her. 
In the town where they both lived then, 
there was no such thing as a dressmaker 
who knew how to fit a dress. Sewing 
the material together was considered 
enough. From that one customer all the 
large trade came through inquiries for 
the dressmaker who made the one gown. 

This successful dressmaker says that 
a woman must keep abreast of the fash- 


trimmed bonnet. 


broad: 


< 


din 





“No,” breathlessly, “but Jook there— 
look good.” Mrs. Cronk pointed toward: 


the stage with her free hand. 
Mrs. Whayne coughed: and said: “I’ve 
been looking ever since I sat down.” 
“Don’t you see?” | 


“Don’t talk so loud—of course I see. 


what everybody else sees.” 

“You don’t,” continued Mrs. Cronk, 

Mrs. Whayne drew another piece of 
calamus from her bag. “I do; I see a 
girl—oh!” she gasped. | 

“There—didn’t I tell you no nice 
girl would run about at night?” 

“It can’t—it can’t be—Mazie Mason?” 

“It’s her what calls herself Mazell 
Maxwell an’ nobody else. By my jedg- 
ment even her name’s a lie. I reckin 
she totes them duds, yaller wig an’ all, 
in that valise.” . 

Mrs. Whayne felt in dire need of her 
usual stimulant, but, being several miles 
from it, she whispered: “Let’s go.” 


With a spiteful glance at the pretty — 


creature, eliciting applause by an ex- 
quisite pose, Mrs. Cronk arose to escort 
the old lady to the car. For a wild mo- 
ment she thought of calling to Ebe, but 
refrained from such a display of ma- 
ternal authority. 

After a silent ride home a double dose 


of her panacea was administered to. 


Mrs. Whayne. Mrs. Cronk then re- 
moved the llama shawl and _lilac- 
After these gala 
articles were laid away she measured a 
portion of ammonia for herself. She 
drank it, saying: 

“I knowed I’d need some of this stuff 
—but what you goin’ to do, sister?” 

“Do?” The bewilderment in Mrs. 
Whayne’s faded eyes changed to a pur- 
poseful expression. “Nothing. Nobody 
knows why she became a dancer. Per- 
haps it is the only thing she can do to 
eke out a living. * * * If she cares 
to tell me why she went on the stage 
she can. Otherwise I shan’t pry into 
her affairs.” For once in her neutral 
existence Mrs. Whayne soared to 
heights reached only by those who hold 
fast to human goodness, | | 
~“T know what I’d do; I’d send her 
packin’ this very night—I’d make her 
git. 





ions just as much if she lives in South 
Haven, Kansas, as she should if she 
were an importer on Upper Fifth ave- 
nue in New York City. Women demand 
to be kept informed on the styles. 
The presentation of women’s work 
under the general head of Unusual Call- 
ings, showed an exhibit of exquisitely 
wrought hand-made jewelry. Miss Grace 
Hazen, a young woman who is a native 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, makes all the jew- 
elry herself from the design to the carv- 
ing. She used to make canvas canoes 
which she sold to the boys to sail in the 
Canal in Cincinnati. Then she came 
and studied at the Pratt Institute in 


To-Day’s Magazine 


“Oh, no, I couldn’t do that, even 
though I knew she—wasn’t good. But 
she is—I know it, I feel it.” 

“Pm goin’ home, sister; I’m goin’ 
home to wrastle in prayer,” burst from 
Mrs. Cronk’s quivering lips. “For you 
to take up for that dancin’ jade ain’t 
nothin’ more’n I deserve for lettin’ Sa- 
tan lead me to dens of evil-doin’.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Whayne. 

Mrs. Cronk, heedless of the sarcasm, 
departed with the manner of one know- 
ing herself to be “holier than thou.” 

When Mazie returned home she went 
straight to Mrs. Whayne’s room. ‘The 
old lady was sitting beside a south win- 
dor in wrapper and slippers. Her heart 
was sore, though her confidence was 
still unshaken. 

With a little cry the girl fell sob- 
bing into tender, motherly arms. “I 
saw you there—looking right at me,” 
she said, nestling her face into the com- 
fortable shoulder. 

“Hush, hush,” Mrs. Whayne patted 
her as if she had been a baby. 


“T came,” Mazie wiped her eyes, “to” 


tell you why I didn’t mention my 
dancing at first. I wanted to, but Mrs. 
Cronk was so bitter against ‘show-peo- 
ple’ that I couldn’t bear for her to 
know.” She caught her breath and went 
on: “About my name—I really am 
Mazell Maxwell Mason—I didn’t mean 
to fib. I wouldn’t have minded telling 
you, because you'd understand how 
hard it is for a girl to earn a living 
when she has to support an invalid 
father. He is in North Carolina; he 
has to live there because of his lungs. 
Mother died years ago. Some of my 
pupils stopped for vacation, and I had 
to have more money for his new treat- 
ment. The manager at the Park knows 
him,—father used to be a dancing- 
master before his cough got so bad,— 
and when he, the manager, offered me 
the place as dancer at the Park I clutched 
at the chance. * * * Ebe saw me get 
off the car the first night I came to 
your house and he brought me home. 
He, he,” the curly head drooped lower 
as she said, “he asked me to—to—let 
him take care of me always. He wants 
me to marry him next week.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then 
Mrs. Whayne drew the little figure 
closer to her kindly heart and mur- 
mured: “I’ll begin to air the parlor to- 
morrow—old rooms do get such a 
musty smell.” 


New York. Here she became interested 
in metal work. 

All her work, which she does in the 
studio side of the National Arts Club 
in New York City, is designed and 
worked out by her personally. She does 
not have any assistants about. Her in- 
come from this is probably greater than 
any one woman is making in that par- 
ticular line; but then she is an excep- 
tional woman, and her work is excep- 
tional work. One of the great pieces 
she has made was a cross for Bishop 
Potter. The cross was presented by the 
Episcopal Seminary students before 
Bishop Potter went to Canada. 

Thousands of women are already do- 
ing important work all over the country. 
The results of their effort are not such 
as to make them ashamed, but encourage 
them, if this Woman’s Industrial Ex- 
hibit is to be taken as a criterion. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


6 ND Mr. Frohman said,” she 
went on, “that though my play 
wouldn't do, that shouldn’t dis- | 

courage me, for I was young enough to 

be what I wanted, and if I really wanted 
to write plays, and would fit myself, 
there was no reason why I couldn't. 

And T don’t see why not, do you?” 

And I didn’t see why not! 

But do I think she will ever write 
plays that are acted? Yes, if her dream 
is strong enough and dear enough and 
worth in her eyes the little sacrifices and 
expenditure of self which dreams some- 
time ask of us—in other words, if she 
builds her aircastle strong and sure, and 
never moves out of it even for a day. 

Know what you want—and keep on) 
actively wanting it; that’s the recipe. 

But all this time we’ve been talking 
about the big things of life, the Careers, 
as it were, and while each of us needs 
some one big beautiful strong dream to 
work for and toward, and live by (I 
hope that you have found yours, and | 9 
that I may hear all about it and help all | § - ; Here Ss 
I can to make it come true)—yet we ; 
mustn’t forget the shy little everyday 


wishes which cluster perhaps about . The Road to Comfort 


trivial things, but whose fulfillment has ; ) | 
A vanished thirst—a cool body ' 


much to do with making the world a 
nice, cheery, joyous place to live in. | | 

and a refreshed one; the sure way 
—the only way is via a glass of 





At eighteen, living in the remote coun- 
try, and having acquired a sudden and 
very ardent passion for ancient history, 
it was quite as important to me to 
know just the books which would give 
me what I wanted, in the way I wanted 
it, as it probably was to Fulton to take 
the first steamboat up the Hudson. 
There isn’t a bit of use measuring 
values in things like this, for a wish is 
a wish, and a desire is a desire, and, 
little or big, it wants to be fulfilled. 

I’ve been talking about the big things, 
because 1f there is anything you want nor s 
to be or do I wish to make you feel ; | necisnen 
that you need not be afraid if it seems , 
big and aerate to you—that it will . Zu 3S | ° ° 
come true, just the same. But when- d ll d l ae 
ever the little things seem important to 1aca y C11C1OUS pure aS purity—crisp 
you, remember that makes them impor- 


tant to me. Just the other day I heard and sparkling aS frost. 


oe girl vee vey longingly indeed ‘ a i Pa 

that she could make good fudge—“‘like 

eed ae A very trivial little wish, D e | i1c1i90us— R e fr es h in & 

on the surface, isn’t it? But one can’t Th e e o 
irst-Quenching 


af 








always guess what hurt feelings or for- 
lorn little disappointments lurk behind 
these everyday wishes, and really cause 
them. That it was a real wish was 
enough for me, and I knew at once it 
must be fulfilled. Now it happens that 
I have quite a reputation for fudge, 
which simplified matters very much, as 
you can readily imagine. And after a 
joint half hour in the kitchen, she wears 
my mantle as well as I do myself. 

_ You may have my recipe, too, if you 
like, and will just send me a stamped 
addressed envelope into which I may 
tuck it in a jiffy and mail back to you. 
And if you have any unfulfilled wishes 
of your own or any problems or per- 
plexities or things to “talk over’—the 
everyday variety or the once-in-a-life- 
time kind—why, this is a good chance to 
tell me about them and see if I can’t 
help. 7 

For we're all off for Aircastle Land, 

Want to join the crew? 





Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 







Free Our new booklet, 


telling of Coca- 
Cola vindication at Chatta- 
nooga, for the asking. 


Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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‘* There is Beauty 
in Every Jar’’ 


AKE Milkweed 
Cream on your 
summer outings. It 
gives the skin soft- 
ness, whitens it and 
increases its resisting 
power, making the face 
less susceptible to changes in weather. 


Milkweed Cream 


‘Apply Milkweed Cream gently — without 
rubbing—twice aday. It gives youskin pow- 
er to resist fabbiness, and the lines of time. 
It protects against rough winds, redness, 
freckles and sunburn. Price, 50c and $1.00. 


















Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 


A PERSONAL TEST: 


Let us prove to you the value of Ingram/’s Toilet 
Specialties. Write us the name and address of your 
druggist, and we will send you, FREE, through him, 
a box of assorted samples of our toilet essentials. 
Or, enclose ten cents, and we will mail the samples 
direct to you. Address 


_ Frederick F. Ingram Company 
67 Tenth Street, Detroit Mich. Windsor, Ont 



























A New Novel by ie. 
' Maria Thompson Daviess, Author of Miss Selina Lue, &c., 


of Molly 


widow loved Alfred, Bennett 
in her debutante days; now 
he is coming home and wants 
to see Molly in the same mus- 
lin dress (waist measure 23 
inches) which she wore at 17. 
, 50.Molly has to grow slim asastring- «4 
' Lean in just three months. And as ; : 
‘ shehas at least four suitors, the melt- Fyesasblue asHeaven, 
ae 8 es : 2 : Dimple in her chin— 
_ ing process—a fairly complicated busi- wonderwhy dear Molly 
; héss—is often.interrupted. Wanted to get thin? 
; 42 Pictures by Crosby.* $7.00 net. At ali booksellers, Or ad- 
‘ dress the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis,Ind. 
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AGENTS 


i' WANTED 


$5.50 Sample: Outfit Given 


' to start with on a deposit of $2.50. When you have sold 
' $25.00 worth we refund you the deposit and you keep the 
: Samples, | 100 per cent profit. Goods free for Expressage. 


is \.\ Not Sold in Stores 
he b> ae 3Q@ Magnetic Spinal 
Ns DR. SCOTT S Supporting Corsets 
Relieve lame back, nervousness and other troubles. Prices, 
$1, $2and $3." Write for 82-page catalogue of Bpeciasties 


‘. and liberal terme, or 
128 W. 34th St., N Y. 








Pall Mall Electric Co., 
















STENCIL OUTFIT 


For producing beautiful designs 
in all shades of colors on Silk, 
Velvet, ‘Linen or any other ma- 
terials. No experience necessar 
to.do this work. Contains 
Stencils of peayy stencilboard 
78 tubes assorted shades of Oil 

Colors, 3 Stencil Brushes, §& 
-\ Thumb ica and aut on 
ee, Structions. rice, 61. 
=_ pees Prepaid. 


PHILIP RUXTON, Inc., 290 Broadway, NEW YORK 
$2.00 A DAY. Neat writers, 


PA to copy and mail business 

; letters. No soliciting or canvass- 

ing. Letter writing only. Address, 

THE UNIVERSITY BOOK COMPANY, 

: 953 Columbus Ave. New York, N. Y: 
















Conducted by 
Laura A. Smith 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Would you like to give a party? And do you need a few sugges- 
tions? Read this department, and tf there are any further hints you would like, write to 
Miss Smith, care of To-Day’s Magazine enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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Foreword—Just to Parents 





Ql BAHT is the community life with 

swree i its social pleasures which is 
going to be the magnet to 
§ draw your boys and girls 
_ back to you after they have 
tried their wings in the big city. You 
can take my word for this fact, and 
you will be wise parents if you devote 
a little time to organizing a social cen- 
ter. “Fun used to be spontaneous and 
easy of accomplishment; it has be- 
come a complicated thing, expensive, 
abhorrent to the shy who form a large 
class of humanity; extravagant to the 
thrifty; impossible to the: poor.” ‘This 
is the verdict of Clarence Arthur Perry, 
investigator for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Has it become so in your com- 
munity? Do the parents shirk all re- 
sponsibility for the leisure and recrea- 
tion of the young? Germans do not. 
Whole families take outings, sit in the 
open air recreation centers, hearing 
good music, chatting with friends. Why 
not emulate them? Why not set out at 
once and have the whole family take 
its amusement together? Join with the 
neighbors in games and laughter. If 
the fun is too popular to keep it in 
small confines there is the big, new 
centralized school house, or any other 
school house which the authorities will 
have to turn over to you patrons, if 
you insist. It does not need hired 
music, decorations, ice cream and cake, 
to help the setting for an evening’s 
pleasure. There are always the old 
stand-by romping games, loads of fun 
when played to gay music, warranted 
not only to limber up the joints and 
start healthful perspiration, but to 
drench the soul with laughter. 

Perhaps there is a little prejudice in 
your mind against dancing. It is a 
prejudice which has held sway in many 
minds, but which is fast disappearing. 
Even the great religious body, the 
Methodist Episcopal church, is lessen- 
ing its restrictions a bit in that par- 
ticular. - No one could object to the 
folk dances, the group dances where 
old and young dance together. Folk 
dancing is being taught in the schools 
throughout the country, as a form of 
athletics which growing girls can enjoy 
without .danger to their bodies. ‘These 
dances originate with the peasants of 
various nations, who express their joy 
in life, their fun in rythmic motions. 


This kind of dancing has been declared 
the best physical exercise possible for 
adults of sedentary habits. If you 
lived in Providence, R. I., for example, 
you would learn that a body of dignified 
bankers, merchants and busy profes- 
sional men have been dancing the High- 
land Fling for some eight years. Lim- 
bers up their muscles and makes them 
young... 

We have our own folk dances, which 
may be called games just as well as 
dances. There is the Virginia Reel. 
Have you ever tried that? Set Mary 
at the piano, line up the boys and girls 
and start the fun. Old Dan Tucker is 
another jolly game for old and young. 
Then there is the Cake Walk, born in 
the plantations of the Sunny South. 
Just a rollicking care-free romp. Have 
you forgotten how to play “Going to 
Jerusalem?” JI know two families, good 
neighbors, who indulge in this lively 
game at least once a week. Then, to 
get things quiet and cool off, they start 
the game of hunting a concealed object 
to music. As you walk toward the cb- 
ject the pianist plays loudly, as you 


grow “cold” the music becomes softer. 


One takes a common copper penny, lays 
it in plain sight on some material of its 
own coloring and the seeking becomes 
an art. Funny how a penny can lay on 
the carpet, or base of a lamp or arm 
of a chair and wink at your efforts to 
find it. 

“Stunt parties” is the name college 
boys and girls give to impromptu affairs 
where each guest is asked to perform 
some specialty. Minstrels and vaude- 
ville are other names for the same kind 
of evenings. Parties which entertain 
both young and old and can be arranged 
on the spur of the moment include 
charades, pantomimes, shadow pictures, 
spelling matches, deaf and dumb socials, 
left-handed, poverty, folly, sheet and 
pillow case socials; barn dance, hay 
rides, moonlight picnics on home lawns. 
Why the world is full of splendid opper- 
tunities. for families and neighborhoods 
wishing to shake off dull care in the 
evenings! Children like to arrange lit- 
tle pageants, or pose in living pictures 
behind frames. Scenes from the funny 
pages of the newspaper often prove very 


‘amusing. An Exhibit of Fair Children 


was the name of an affair given for 
charity and a big success it was. 
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A party given recently by some club- 
women for their husbands ‘is worth 
copying. They called themselves the 


Merry Wives of Criterion—their club. 
: make the assistants look most attrac- 
” tive. - 


name. The invitations read: 


‘Tis our most sincere request 
That you consent to be our guest 
The coming Friday evening. 


First there was a simple progressive 
dinner, the guests changing - seats be-. 


tween each. course so that “everybody 
talked to everybody else.” After dinner 
the club members gave a delightful 
scene from ‘Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
“The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker.” 
After a short intermission, fourteen of 
the club members, faces blackened with 
grease paint, in rainbow costumes 
marched through the rooms. They were 
led by the pianist and the interlocutor. 
The husbands were treated to a good 
minstrel show with the jokes aimed 
especially at them. At the close each 
club member took a partner and there 
was a lively cake walk by the “troupe” 
and the audience. In a certain city, the 
‘men of a church give an annual dinner 
to the women, cooking and serving the 
whole meal. 


An Arabian Nights’ Party 


«Mrs. Hilton is calling her neighbor- 
‘hood: garden party thus because she 
likes the sound of pretty names. The 
‘ladies are asked to wear headdresses of 
white or light veils and the men tur- 
bans. Lanterns are to be wired into 
fantastic shapes and some striped awn- 
ing tents are to be placed about the 
dancing platform. After the guests are 
vassembled, different ones will be called 
from the audience to pose in some tab- 
leaus from the Arabian Nights. Sup- 
‘per is to be served in the long grape 
arbor, and red, blue and green fire 
-burned, casting mystic colors over the 
scene. A surprise is to be a man and 
girl in white,-who walk about the gar- 
den ‘picking flowers, singing ballads as 
they walk. They will pass through the 
arbor scattering the flowers over the 
tables. Then in the garden will be 
‘seen a group of colored singers with 
banjoes and guitars, in gay attire, sing- 
ing rag time melodies and doing fancy 
dances. The fruit punch is to be 
flavored with rose, and the little cakes 
‘made inthe form of crescents and stars. 


In Strawberry Time 


Make your strawberry festival a lit- 
-tle more elaborate this year. Perhaps 
you will have fifty dollars gained in- 
stead of ten, with the same amount of 
time, effort and labor expended. | Sell 
quarts and crates of berries. Take 
orders for putting up fruit. Have a 
table of sun-cooked berries, jams and 
preserves. Little booklets of strawberry 
recipes, in shape of the strawberry 
leaves will sell and are easy to make. 
Use the strawberry patch idea for the 
‘children’s grab bag. Wrap gifts in red 
tissue paper spattered with gilt paint, to 
represent berries. Conceal them amid 
tissue paper vines. Have the patch 
‘guarded by a boy in farm costume. In 
addition to the strawberries and ice 
cream and fruit punch, serve individual 
shortcakes with whipped cream. Just 
cut the dough across with diagonal 
lines, and when baked it will be in cun- 
ning little diamond-shaped shortcakes. 


draw a crowd. 


Indian, 


‘beef hash served 


Mandolin and guitar music and a pro- 
gram by the young people will help 
White gowns and 
strawberry wreaths for the hair, will 


Blue Monday Luncheon 


Mary Richards, rechristened “Merry,” : 
sent invitations on manila paper written 


in bluing to a Blue Monday luncheon. 
Each guest was asked to wear her 
truly, truly washday rig. This started 
the laughter, for each guest did as she 


was told. The favors were just com- 
mon clothespins, but ladies, if you 
please—painted faces, real hair glued on, 
tissue paper costumes, skirts short. 
There was a coquettish ballet dancer, an 
Quakeress, suffragette with 
Votes for Women pinned on her shawl, 
a Chinese lady, a different favor for 
each guest. Two giantess clothespins 
held a tiny line hung with doll clothes, 
across the center of the table. The 
sward below held a toy hamper filled 
with blue flowers and a toy boiler with 
cotton “suds.” The dishes were blue 
and white kitchen ware. On the bot- 
tom of each plate was written a ques- 
tion relative to laundry work. If the 
guest answered satisfactorily, she was 
allowed to turn her plate over. During 
the meal each was asked to give her 
favorite washday dish—a warmed over 
one. The menu was broiled salt mack- 
eral, new potatoes, thin slices of cucum- 
ber in French dressing; baked corn 
in ramekins, with 
poached egg on top, corn muffins, spiced 
grapes; salad of diced vegetables, 
wafers ; corn starch blanc mange 
served in tiny tin kettles. Coffee was 
served on the porch overlooking the 


garden and a French woman, a laun- 


dress, gave a little talk on doing up 
fine laces. Then “Merry” gave a little 
sketch of the history of some of the 
antique laces. 


Recent Favors 


Celluloid lends itself to the making of 
the inexpensive favors in the New York 
shops. ‘There are birds of every hue, 
ready to perch on the goblet’s rim, par- 
rots in the lead, making a festive table. 
One hostess matched the parrot’s hues 
in her decorations and gown, and had 
for name cards quill pens, made of 
watercolor paper gilded. Another used 
the flocks of blue birds cut from water- 
color paper—a border for her luncheon 
cloth, to decorate the. name cards, and 


the celluloid ones on the glasses. Of. 


floating toys there are no end. A cut 
glass bowl, set in moss and ferns, with 
these fish and frogs and ducks floating 
about, gives a cool touch to a summer 
breakfast. Again, the toys imitate the 


figures we see in comic papers and are 


popular for bachelor affairs. 

Cunning flower ladies are in shop 
windows, painted to be sure, on water- 
color paper, then cut out, each with its 
little standard. Miss Hollyhock wears 
a flaming red skirt, with hat to match 
and carries a petal sunshade with a 
grass blade for a handle. Miss Morning 
Glory, Miss Rose, Miss Poppy, Miss 
Lady’s Slipper, Miss Lily—they are all 
there. Another set of favors, not so 
pretty, is made with tiny dolls, dressed 
in artificial flower petals. 


“Long-Life” Silks Make 
Life Long Friends 


FREE SAMPLES. AGENTS WANTED in every 
town. 
silk petticoats $2.45. Marvelous value, exquisite silk, 
LONG-LIFE SILK COMPANY, POTTSTOWN, PA. 





CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Doso much for pimples, 
blackheads, red, rough 
hands, and dry, thin and 
falling hair, and cost so 
little that it is almost 
criminal not tousethem. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
82-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

u@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 


f ~ WHEN ROSES BLOOM— _ 


blush of summer—then is the charm of 


beauty most appreciated. LABLACHE}| 


imparts that touch of del- 
icacy and refinement to 
thecomplexion whichas/ 
sists Nature in retain- 
ingthebloomofyouth. 


Refase Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 60c. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail Send 
40 cents for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CoO., 


French Perfumers 


Dept. 47, 125 Kingston Street 
| BOSTON, MASS. 





Quarter. year 
guaranteed 
silks, yard wide, 
$1.00 yard. Di- 
rect from looms 
to consumer. 


Credit. Write today for territory. Beautiul 
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DO YOU 


neEED MONEY? 


: Do you want to educate your children, support a fam- 
ily, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress better than 
you can now afford? Why not do as thousands of other 
women are doing—making a good income selling the 
World famous Fibre-Si 1k Hosiery and Underwear in your 
home town. No experience necessary—we show you 
how. Fibre-Silk goods cost less, wear better and last 
longer than any others in the world. We fill orders 
direct where we have no representative. 


: The World’s Star Knitting Mills, estab- 
lished in 1895, are the largest in the 
world manufacturing and selling knit- 
goods direct to the consumer. Our 
thousands of customers, all over the U. 
S. buying Fibre-Silk hosiery and un- 
derwear direct by mail or through 
our special agents, are getting far 
‘better value at a lower cost than can 
be secured in any other way 


REGISTERED 

























3O0c 
per pair 


’ 296. Extra 
light weight 
gauze,with high 
spliced heel and 
double sole and 
extra long pearl 
top. The ideajl 
stocking for sum- 
mer wear — adorns 
ae heats ee Booklet | and beautifies any 
containing free sample of raw mater- q 
ial and showingall the latestcreations foot. Made in black, 
in hosiery and underwear at money | White, tan, slate, he- 
saving prices sent free, All goodssold | lio, royal blue, wine, 
moose pose euaranies: if a en- | pink and light blue. 
irely satisfactory, money refunded i ; 
at once. Send 50 cents for Style No. ee a= a 
295 described herewith, PORVDANGs : 


AGENTS WANTED—In every town in the United States to 
—e eee § sell Fibre-Silk goods, a permanent, 

pleasant and profitable business, A Fibre-Silk agent in 

Texas, made $4,200 last year. Our sales instructor tells you 
ies how. Get our free book. 

Write today. Address , 


Fibre-Silk stockings and socks | 
have a soft, silky beautiful lustre; 
feel delightfully comfortable and 
pleasing; wear three times as 
long as ordinary silk; fit snug on 
ankle and are absolutely free 
from seams and lumps of 
every sort. The famous exe 
elusive PEARL TOP in- 
sures perfect fit and com- 


This Offer Good Until 
August 15th, 1912 


Send in your order now 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 1 year 24 copies $.50 





HOME LIFE 1 12 “ . .50 
WELCOME GUEST 1 “ 12 “* °,25 
FARM WORLD 1 1 195 
FARM PRESS 1 12 125 
HOUSEHOLD 1“ 12 (25 


Regular Price 84 copies $2.00 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 


Remit by Post Office or Express Money 
order, or in clean one cent stamps. Please 
mention if your subscription is new, renewal 
or extension. Canadian and foreign subscrip- 
tions not accepted for above club. Address, 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, CANTON, OHIO 


AGENTS--Here You Are 


New Combination Tool. Mado of drop 
forged, high igrade carbon steel. Sells to 
z, Farmers, Plumbers, Machinists, Auto 
Owners, in stores and the 
home.15 TOOLS INONE. . 
Can be used as a vise. A. 
machine shop for the home. 
Everybody pleased. Won’t 
be without one. Sales easy. 
ez Domand enormous, Big prof- 
y its. Rep. Va. ordered 275. 
Made enough profit to keep his family 4. 
months. Write quick for sample to workers. ° 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 6275 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS 300% PROFIT —2.. awe 
mand immense = a 
astounding. Sa, ; ae 7¥? 
writes ‘‘Reo’d 

















Make Yourself independent for life rais- 
.. ing Ginseng. I?ll teach you free and buy 
all you raise. Worth $6a lb. now. You can 
raise about 5000 lbs. to the acre. Only your 
spare time and a little capital necessary. 
Write now for my easy natural method. 
T. H. SUTTON, 866 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky, 
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More Women than Men Oppose - 
Suffrage 3 


F course it’s a very obvious fact 
that many women do not wish to 
vote. It is impossible to know 

just what percentage of women do not 
vote in Colorado. But, if a greater per- 
centage of them, than men, register in 
Denver (which is usually the case) the 
number who do not register must be 
comparatively small. Yet, of my friends 
and neighbors, I believe a number do not 
vote. | am writing the views and obser- 
vations of the lay-woman, and of course 
my standpoint is from the home side of 
the question. And, from this vantage 
ground, I should say that the cause of 
these women refusing to exercise elec- 
tive privileges lies wholly within them- 
selves. I have heard numbers of women 
say they did not care to vote, and did 
not believe voting belonged to woman’s 
sphere of action; but I have never heard 
a man say that he opposed his women 
relatives enjoying the use of the ballot. 

Of course that’s in Colorado, where 
the men are certainly above the average 
in broad-mindedness and tolerance. But 
my opinion is that.the majority of men 
all over the United States would 
willingly give women the franchise if 
they were once thoroughly convinced 
that their womenkind desire it. The 
tactics of the ranting, militant suffra- 
gette do not appeal to men, in fact dis- 


gust them; and even the logical argu- 


ments advaticed by men and women 
who employ the milder measures of 
speech do not produce the effect one 
would think they should.. But. let a 
man’s wife, mother,. sister or daughter 
make it plainly understood that. she 
wishes to vote, and you will see how 
quickly he will respond by granting her 
the privilege. 


Women Need to be Educated 


S° it is the women not interested in the 

ballot who will have to be educated 
into a knowledge of its advantages and 
its principle of justice... And for peo- 
ple to grow into the comprehension re- 
quired for full appreciation of the im- 
port of elective liberty, takes time. It 
is women more than men who need this 
education. It should be given through 


quiet, frank, decisive measures, without 


any of the notoriety attached to display 
or militancy. | _ 

It appears to me that women with 
husbands are more favorably inclined to 
voting than single women and widows. 
The latter are more self-centered .and 
introspective. I know several widows 
and spinsters who own and maintain 


homes, being subject to all the vicissi- . 


tudes resulting from good and bad legis- 
lation regarding property, yet who will 
not use the right which the ballot be- 
stows, to have a voice in regulating such 
matters. They deserve all the un- 
fairness that may result. However, 
such people are often protected against 
their own lack of understanding. 

It is matter for interesting speculation 
as to just why the seven suffrage states 
in the union are all western states. I 


do not know unless it is that the big- 
ness of nature adds to the bigness of 
men-—raises them above petty ‘argumen- 
tation to the grand heights of equity. 
It would seem that the older sections 
and countries should be in advance of 
the newer west. The phenomenon 
might be accounted for in this way: In 
teply to a remark that many bright peo- 
ple came from Indiana, George Ade 
said, “Yes, and the brighter they are 
the quicker they come.” So, many 
bright people came from England to 
America two hundred years ago, and 
later from the eastern and middle 
states bright people came west, and the 
brighter they were, possibly the quicker 
they migrated. But of course this lat- 
ter explanation is only a quip and does 


not at all account for the condition, for. 
mediocre and’ 


there are intellectual, 
stupid people both east and west, and 
they are constantly intermingling. And 
then the anti-suffragists would say that 
granting women the franchise is ar 
indication of fool-hardiness rather than 
brightness. Perhaps living in the west 
imbues people with a prodigious amount 
of courage. 


It is difficult to understand why, in a 
progressive country like the United 
States, the voting privilege should be so 
persistently denied to women; it is so 
intrinsically a matter of right and jus- 
tice, and is so sure to come sometime. I 
think before a great many years have 
elapsed the arguments presented against 
granting women the elective franchise. 
will appear to us as insignificant and 
nonsensical as those formerly used to 


‘demonstrate the magnitude of iniquity 


involved in having an organ in the 


‘church. | 


It is the great principle involved in 


‘woman’s suffrage and not the actual 


good that can be accomplished at pres- 
ent (though that is not small, as shown 


‘by the good laws enacted through the 
work: of. women) that should be con- 


sidered... There are many high-minded, 


intelligent women in the United States, 


who strongly desire the right to vote, 


‘and that right should be given to all 


women for the purpose of allowing those 
who wish to vote the privilege of doing 


‘so. Yes, if even one single woman in a 


state desires the franchise, it should be 
granted in that state. This would in no- 


‘wise molest or interfere with women who 
do tfot want to vote. The law should be 
‘passed and then women left to them- 
selves to decide their course of action; 
‘no eoercive measures should be exer- 


cised. © 

I have never received directly one 
iota of emolument from my participation 
in politics—nothing but the privilege of 
exercising as much power as any other 
citizen to elect or defeat a candidate, 
and I feel that this power has con- 
tributed independence and worth to my 
character. 


I consider elective liberty in my own 
life such a success that I would unhesi- 
tatingly vote for national suffrage, be- 
lieving that American women would 
never abuse the privilege thus conferred 
upon them. 
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SUNDAY 
' Breakfast 
Strawberries au Naturel 


Broiled Salt Mackerel 
Water Cress 
Creamed Potatoes 
Baking Powder Biscuit 
Coffee 


Dinner : 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Croutons 
Young Onions _Radishes 
Roast Shoulder of Veal 
with Dressing 
Riced Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
_ Water Cress Salad 
Cherry Pie Black Coffee 


_ Supper 
| Baked Bean Salad 


Sliced Ham 
Brown Bread and Butter 


Strawberries © Sponge Cake Iced Tea 
5d 
: MONDAY 
_ Breakfast 
Currants on the Stem Cereal 
- Boston Brown Hash Boiled Eggs 
Re-heated Rolls Coffee 


_ Luncheon or Supper 


Creamed Potatoes Cold Beef Horse-radish 
Crullers Cheese 
Stewed Rhubarb Tea 


Dinner | 
Veal Groquettes with Tomato Sauce 


Baked Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Lettuce Salad Currant Pie Coffee 
a 
TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Red Raspberries Cereal with Cream 


‘By Emma Paddock Telford 
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WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Strawbernes and Cream 
Cereal 





Radishes 


Luncheon or Supper 
Asparagus on Toast 
Scrambled Eggs 


Scones Coffee 


Currant Tarts Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tomato Bisque 
Croutons 
Radishes 
~ Young Onions 
Breast of Lamb Grilled 
Mashed Potatoes 
Spaghetti with Tomato — 
Sauce 
Lettuce with French 
Dressing 
Strawberry Short Cake 
offee 
a 
THURSDAY 
——— 
Breakfast 
Cherries on the Stem Cereal 
Broiled Fish Water Cress Graham Gems 
Coffee or Chocolate 
Luncheon or Supper 
Boiled Ham Sliced Potato Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Strawberries Sponge Cake Iced Tea 
Dinner 
Lamb Chops Peas New Potatoes 


Currant Jelly Lettuce and Onion Salad 


Strawberry Pudding . Coffee 
Bf 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries Cereal Codfish Balls 
Graham Gems Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper 





sear ee ee Eggs Salmon Salad Saratoga Chips 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
t Luncheon or Sapper Baked Rhubarb Gingerbread Iced Tea 
Boiled New Potatoes Creamed Dred Beef Dinner . 
| Cookies Custard Cocoa Chilled Fruit Cocktail 
. Radishes Young Onions 
Dinner . Baked Shad Baked Potatoes 
Broiled Steak Water Cress New Potatoes Asparagus Nasturtium Salad 
Peas Lettuce with French Dressing Crackers Cream Cheese —_ Cherry Ice 
Boiled Custard Coffee. Cup Cakes Iced Tea 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Orange and Rhubarb Marmalade Cereal Toast 
Ham and Eggs Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper 
Curried Eggs Radishes | Bread and Butter 
Pineapple Sponge Cake Tea . 
Dinner 
Corn Beef : Beets Turnips Potatoes 


Boiled Cherry Pudding 


Coffee 


el 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
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Does Away ; 
: With A Knotty ¥ 
™ Clothes Line On Wash Day 
| Just a turn and it’s fast. 
Just a pull and it’s tight. 
Just one on each end of the 
line, and the fastening is perfect. 
Nothing to Wear Out. 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
me Men and Women can make 
fe money by just showing this won- § 
derful appliance to the housewife. im 
It’s a seller every time. 
2 for 25 Cents 
Mailed To Any Address 
WE WANT 


§ AGENTS 


In Every City and Town 


Write today for our proposition to agents. #e 
Be ihe fitst one in your locality. Big profits, 
easy sales, with entire satisfaction. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY SALES CO, 


T. 7th Floor Montgomery Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









AG EWN T . PORTRAITS 36c, FRAMES 166. 

Sheet Pictures ic, Stereoscopes 26c.. 
Views ic. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2155, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


iT 








IN SHEETS 


Apply eight at a time. 
See? Get Catalog 11. 


Metal Ceilings 


Catalog 10. 


All Styles of Metal . 
Roofing and Shingles 
Catalog 12. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY 
The Kanneberg Roofing and Ceiling Co. 


Style C 


Manufacturers 


CANTON, OHIO 


If You 
Want This 


Send in your order before 
September Ist, 1912 


Pictorial Review | Price, $2.00 


Two Years _ 


Two Years Regular 


Price, $1.00 


| To-Day’s Magazine 





Regular Price, $3.00 


i Our SpecialPrice 


|. $1.75 


New York City or Canton, Ohio 
subscriptions not accepted for this club. 


_ Address, Club Department 


To-DAY’S MAGAZINE 
CANTON, OHIO 





Do You Want a Good AIR RIFLE? SS 
One that shoots 500 times with one loading; 
weighs close to two and one-half pounds; length 
33 inches. Itisadandy. Send your name and 
address and I will show how you earn this rifie 
in one-half a day’s time. Write your name and 
address plainly, and address, Boy’s Department, 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, CANTON, OHIO 


LADY AGENTS 


Make $5.00 a day easy, sure. Biggest 25c. seller 
ever. Every woman or girl buys at. sight. 100% 
profit. Regular sample 25c. article and full par- 

ticulars prepaid for only ten cents. Address 


M.S. House, 145 W. Ohio St, Chicago 


AGENT'S 2002 Profit 


automatically. Sells like wildfire, Can be carried in 
pocket, Big demand. Easy sales, Money back to any 
customer not pleased, Free sample to workers, 

THOMAS MFG. co., 5475 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio. 


viding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. Weight 16 


ae gP pounds, folds into small roll, Full length baths, 
> far better than tin tubs. Lasts for years. Write for 
4 . special agents offer and full description. Robinson Bath 


Cabinet Co.. 2054Adams St. ,Toledo, 0, Mfrs.Tur. Bath Cabinets. 

















MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men and 
women to travel and distribute samples; big manu- 
: facturer. Steady work. S.Scheffer, Treas.G. W.Chicago 





booklet X1031 tells how. Write today—-NOW. 


GOV" tootte: Positions are easy to get. My free 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 





T is Mr. Barnard’s theory that a time- 
saving system of housework would 
never be wholly successful unless 

it combined a real lightening of labor 


with the curtailment of time. By this 
he means that even though a thing may 
be done more quickly in one way than 
another it does not necessarily follow 
that the quicker way will be the easier 
of the two methods. So his aim has 
been to devise and perfect a system 
which will make the daily labors of the 
housekeeper easier of accomplishment 
and yet consume less of her time. He 
would carry into the realm of the kitchen 
those methods of efficiency which mod- 
ern science has applied to bricklaying. 
Bricklayers no longer have to stoop for 
their bricks as in older days, for the 
present method provides a pile of bricks 
high enough to be within easy reach 
without stooping. Thus bricklaying is 
now done not only with greater dis- 
patch but with less physical exertion 
than formerly. Every good housewife 
forced to choose between a new method 
of housework which required less time 
and yet which did not result in perfect 
cleanliness and the old-fashioned “sun 
to sun, back-aching” method would un- 
hesitatingly choose the latter because, 
to her mind, it would mean a greater 
measure of cleanliness. 

And so it has been Mr. Barnard’s aim 
to carry his labor-lightening method 
into every part of the house, to make it 
as applicable to the sitting room as to 
the kitchen and to make it approach as 
nearly as possible the ideal of cleanli- 
ness. He long ago discarded the broom 
as an implement of torture handed down 
tous from the Dark Ages. In its place 
he has provided himself with that effec- 
tive enemy of dust and dirt—the vacuum 
cleaner. Certainly some such efficient 
cleansing agent is a necessity in these 
days when the dust of country roads is 
being constantly stirred up by automo- 
biles. Twice a month the Barnards go 
over their entire house with the vacuum 
cleaner. Every morning the house is 
gone over with a dustless brush but it is 
the semi-monthly cleaning that keeps 
the Housekeeping Experiment Station 
what every visitor calls it—“a model of 
cleanliness.” 






HE work of women in the home 
has been practically unrecognized 
and unlimited. The home is pos- 

sibly the only definite institution in the 
world unspecialized. By this recognized 
and acknowledged standard the Camp 
Fire movement aims to lift this work 
into a more definitely defined status. 
By the reaching of perfection required 
to obtain honors there is awakened in 
the consciousness of the girl a higher 
appreciation of her own abilities. Ifthe 
act is worthy of an honor, truly it is 
worthy of the doing, and, by accomplish- 
ing this particular deed, a certain self- 
reliance, self-confidence, is acquired, de- 
sirable in woman’s new relation with the 
world. 

The romantic side of the movement is 
no more its real object than the gar- 
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The cleaner used is of medium size— 
such a size as would meet the needs of 
the average housewife. It is not the 
most expensive type of cleaner but it is 
wholly reliable. The motive power is 
furnished by some sort of pump ar- 
rangement connected with the cleaner 
by a pipe attachment. Of such simple 
construction is the entire contrivance 
that Mr. Barnard says the pump could 
be easily worked by a child five years of 
age while anyone able to lift a pound 
can operate the cleaner. It is entirely 
possible for one person to do the clean- 
ing alone but of. course considerable 
time is saved if there is one person to 
work the pump and another to guide the 
cleaner. 

But the vacuum cleaner is intended 
for carpets and rugs’ and there remain 
the wooden floors to be cleaned. Every 
housekeeper knows what this means and 


so does Mr. Barnard. He has relegated:. 


the scrubbing brush to the junk barrel. 
In its place are used several mops with 


which the work is’ done better and 


quicker than in the old way. One long- 
handled mop has a rubber suction end. 
A piece of burlap is laid on the hard- 
wood floor and this mop is used to rub 
it back and forth. The result is a floor 
as clean as if some well-meaning house- 
wife had exhausted her energy on it. 
The mop handle is again called into 
service for the dusting of the walls and 
floors of the Housekeeping Experiment 
Station, only for this purpose a dust- 
less duster is substituted for the burlap. 

There is no such thing as a dusting 
cap in Mrs. Barnard’s wardrobe—she 
has no use for such an article but she 
does wear a rubber apron while doing 
her housework. This apron, which has 
the appearance of black silk, can be 


washed off after each wearing and be 


perfectly clean for its next donning. 

The Barnards are not rich philan- 
thropists. They are simply two human- 
ity-loving people who are attempting to 
work out the problems of the housewife. 
They are convinced that plenty of time 
for reading, rest and pleasure is due 
the woman who has heretofore spent all 
or most of her time serving others and 
they are attempting to point the way for 
her enlightenment. 





ments we wear are always indicative of 
our real selves and of our emotions; it 
is the outward and visible sign only. 


Out of the watch words, Work, Health 
and Love, has been evolved for general 
use a word, “Wohelo,” singularly apt. 
Through these three, work, health and 
love, may come that ultimate happiness 
gained by greater efficiency, and more 
perfect understanding of the main essen- 
tials of living. 

This is an organization for girls—not 
for rich girls, for poor girls, not for 
working girls or for girls with hours of 
leisure, but for the American girl in the 
office, in the school room, in the factory 
or in the home, to bring into her life an 
awakening to the beauties which have 
lain unrecognized and unappreciated. 
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6¢¢ LOVE you.” es 

“T looked at him in astonish- 
ment; he was smiling easily. A 

sudden wave of anger swept over me. 

“You have tricked me! I thought it 
was the ruby. I thought—I was sure—” 
Connected thought forsook me. 

“Hang the ruby!” he exclaimed. “TI 
did trick you, dear, because you are so 
blessed sensible. Your cool little note, 
which I have here over my heart, con- 
vinced me that you are not at all a 
comforting kind of a sweetheart, but I 
hope to teach you. Now, look into my 
eyes and tell me you love me! Nothing 
else matters; nothing else except my 
love for you. I’m sorry I frightened 
you again. I didn’t think of that. I 
only knew I wanted you to come, knew 
that I couldn’t wait another mement to 
see you, to hear you say you love me.” 

He was sweeping me off my feet 
again. J closed my eyes to steady my- 
self. I wonder if he knew just how 
much my being sensible had cost me, 
just how much more it was going to 
cost me to push back, trample down— 

“Y’'m trying to be sensible,’ I said, 
and the tone of my voice was cool, be- 
cause I was trying to keep it steady. 
“My sister has pounded it into me so.” 

I gave way in contradiction of my 
words and swayed forward. His arm 
went around me. I placed my hands, 
comrade-like, on his shoulders. 

“This can’t go on,” I said. 

“What?” 

“This seeing you, with a moon like 
that, and no one near and loving you.” 
He kissed me before I could finish. “I 
must be sensible!” 

“You love me—darling ?” 

“Oh fd 

“Why must you be sensible?” 

I thought for a while before I an- 
swered, meeting his eyes unwaveringly. 
It was very hard to put the answer into 
words if he did not already understand 
the intangible everything that was the 
reason. 

“Do you remember that I’m in a 
very serious position?” JI asked him. 
“T’ve been accused of—of being a thief, 
not suspected, but actually accused! 
Perhaps tomorrow I shall be arrested. 
That means—means handcuffs, doesn’t 
it? And jail? It’s sure to be in the 
newspapers. Arrests are a matter of 
public record, aren’t they? Then I will 
have to vindicate myself? And how? 
And if I do, the smudge will always 
be there, my name in the records of the 
police. Do you suppose I am going to 
let you expose yourself as my cham- 
pion? Everybody will believe it, ex- 
cept perhaps your mother, and Laura, 
and—and yourself. Miss Agazziz be- 
lieves I’m a thief!” 

“Loulie, will you marry me tonight 
—now? Give me the right to protect 
you?” 

“No,” I answered promptly. 

“It’s all darned foolishness, Natalie 
accusing you. She acted on an im- 
pulse. She will be ashamed of herself 
when she’s had time to think it over.” 

“She didn’t act on an impulse! she 
isn’t that kind. She’s sure she’s right. 
Do you remember that I was on the 


balcony at the time she thinks her emer- 
ald bracelet was stolen?” — 

“Do you know that before you came 
she suspected Winthrop?” he asked. 

“Ves, I know.” 

“Tt’s all a lot of tommy-rot, her sus- 
picions. I believe she loses things. No 
one else has had anything stolen. If 
we have a thief here he wouldn't stop 
at one jewel, where there are so many. 
If she’s in earnest about being robbed, 
why doesn’t she go to the police and 
say so?” 

“O-o-oh! The police!” I couldn’t re- 
sist imitating her. “Well, perhaps she’s 
going to the police now. That—that’s 
what I must be prepared for. She 


‘hasn’t had time to do anything yet but 


tell your mother. She won't gossip, 
Hap; she’s true blue, but of course she 
will do something decisive after—after 
accusing me. Surely your mother will 
send me away. You see I can’t go until 
she sends me—it’s a contract. Then— 
I dare not think beyond that! What- 
ever comes I must face it, with Jo to 
help me.” 

“And me—don’t leave me out, Loulie. 
You’re going to marry me. It’s the 
best answer I know to any suspicions.” 

“lm not going to marry you, Hap. 
I’ve tried to make you see the reason— 
the big reason—and there area thousand 
little ones. Don’t you suppose every- 
body knows about me? Nothing has 
been as awkward as I expected it to be. 
Your mother has been heavenly to me, 
and society has taken to me rather 
kindly, but marry you—! Gracious!” 

I heard the steady beat of a motor- 
boat and I paused to Histen. Hap 
heard it, too. It wasn’t anything un- 
usualy except the insistent beat of the 
engine was familiar to me. It must 
have been making twenty miles an hour. 

“That’s Winthrop, isn’t it?” Hap 
asked. 

“T think so. He’s coming pretty fast, 
isn’t he? He doesn’t always race like 
that.” 

We could only see a_ searchlight 
faintly, for the moon was so bright. It 
was coming toward us steadily. When 
almost opposite our landing the boat 
swerved and came directly head on. It 
stopped with a snort and a puff, the 
searchlight was snapped out, and some 
one landed, tied up the boat and 
straightened up against the moonlight. 

“Winthrop!” Hap called. 

“Hello, old man,’ Winthrop  an- 
swered. He came toward us. “Is it 
Miss Codman? Did you see me com- 
ing? I can run away from anybody on 
this shore. Well!” He dropped down 
on the sand, took off his cap and turned 
his face to the breeze. 

“Were you running away from any- 
body?” I asked. 

“Yes, I think I was. Funny thing 
happened. I was away up somewhere 
along the beach there in front of Hem- 
mingway’s or that old General What’s- 
His-Name? Schuyler, when my car- 
bureter balked a bit. I shut her off 
and started to see what the trouble 
was. I must have drifted in shore, for 
the first thing I knew three men ran 
down the beach, yelled ‘Hands up!’ and 
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Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
you and is all the 

seller claimed. 

s Cornish pianos 
| and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if desired) to 
? demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
fon a binding basis 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatis- 
factory, the instru- 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within a year, re- 
funding all pure 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish “Year’s Approval @ 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. § 

Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for 25 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Cash or Credit from One to , 
Four Years — As You Like. J 


Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of § 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
gans. You should have bhis 
beautifully illustrated book 
whether you buy or not. 


hington, New Jers 
Cornish [o., cxretiek ory Baird Conory. 
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\ “New Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 
MI illustrations and color plates. Every musical 
instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 
in the world. Easy payments. Write today. 


|_A The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Hp 126 E. 4th Ave., Cincionati 334 S, Wabash Ave., Chilcago 


We will send any American over 18 
yearsof age, who canreadand write, 
The Civil Service Book, telling how 
to qualify at home to pass any Civil 
, Service examination. Dur- 
ing the past year over 700 of 
our students have secured 
desirable Government posi- 
tions. Write at once. 
International 
Correspondence 
Schools, Box 1093 
Scranton, Pa. 


We celebrate our 48th 
year as the world’s 
largest band instru- 
ment house by introducing an American 
Ma made cornet that challenges the best; beau- 
“eatiful model; easy blowing, Send fer our 


and let us give you particulars of our 
wonderfulnew values. Monthly payments 


=apalyon & Healy, 27-85 E.Adams St., Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU may be able to write a big seller. Hundreds of 
dollars have been made in successful songs. Send 
us your WORDS or MELODIES. Acceptance guaranteed 
ifavailable. Washington only place to secure copyright. 


H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Desk 97, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAKE $20.00 DAILY | Price. . 


with our Diamond machine; takes $7.50 Up 













pictures without negatives — Pos- 
tals, Buttons, all sizes, in one »- 
minute. Anybody can operate. 500% FP 
Profit. Circulars mailede FREE. ; 
INTERNATIONAL METAL & FERROTYPE CO., “ 

2223 W. 12th St., Dept. 76, Chicago, Ill. : 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY 


Beginners learn thoroughly under our perfect meth- 
od; many sell their stories before completing the course. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particular 


8. 
SCHOOL OF SHORT-STORY WRITING, - Depi. 80, Page Bidg., CHICAGO 


on 
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3 Years toPay| 
IMEISTER| 
Piano $175 


|| 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 
in Your Own Home. 


We Pay 
the Freight 


If the piano proves 
to be all we claim for 
; me : it and you decide to ] 

buy it, these are the terms of sale: 


1 $1 a Week or $5 a Month | 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of. any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
| Sold direct from the maker t6 you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer's profit 
for you to pay. : 
_SEND Now For Ovr Brautiru, FREE 
CATALOG which shows eight styles of 
Meister Pianos, 


Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell mor. pianos 
direct to the homé than any other concern in the world: 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. A61, Chicago, Illinois 


























Rider Agents Wanted 
HS 
j 1912 Models $10 to $27 


% with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


N 11910 & 1911 Models ; é 
\\\8 all of best:makes.... PZ to $12 
Ee jecond - Hand Wheels 
akes and models, a 
Migood as new................ $3 to $8 
ft reat FAOTORY CLEARING SALE 
Vine Ship on Approval withou: a 
iimcent deposit, PY te freight, and allow 
W710 DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 
; TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
7 sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
wer half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLECO. Dept. K-162 CHICAGO 












* $9,000 offered for certain inventions. 
Book “How to Obtain a Fatent’’ and 
oA ‘What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
P-4ia «sketch for free report as.to patentability, 
Sejm Patents advertised for ‘sale at our ex: 
~ay pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


A CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 














Lighty-Five Cent 
Magazine Bargain 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 1 
PEOPLE’S HOME J’N’L - 1 
HOME LIFE Lg? ag “50 

Regular Price 48 «$1.50 


SPECIAL PRICE 85 CENTS 


1014 F, Street, Washington, D. C, 











One Year of LADIES WORLD or one year. 


of HOUSEWIFE,can be added to this club for 
30 cents extra. . 
“Make remittance and send all orders direct to 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 
_ CANTON, OHIO 


| “Made a hole in it. 














year 24 copies, $.50 | 
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I was rather startled when I saw by 
the moonlight that they meant me. 

“A hold-up!” Hap ejaculated. 

“Why, I didn’t have anything to 
steal,” Winthrop laughed. 
cided I didn’t want to put them to the 
trouble of finding that out. If I had had 
anything but my bare hands and a 
monkey wrench I might have given 
them a turn; instead, I gave the engine 
full power and came away from that 
place. One of the fools shot at me— 
got me in the sleeve.” 

“Shot you?” I cried. 

“Just my sleeve,” he answered. 
Daring! a thing 
like that. It’s bright as day and early, 
too—not ten o’clock. Well, it’s an in- 


teresting thing to be shot at.” 


He sat up suddenly. Another search- 


light swept the water and another boat 


came toward us at full power. 

“We have grand-stand seats tonight,” 
Hap remarked flippantly. 

The other boat behaved curiously.’ It 
made for the shore while still above us 
and slowed up at all the landings as it 
came to them. We watched it. At our 


Janding the boat stopped, the occupants 


talked excitedly for a while, and one by 


‘But I de- - 


To-Day’s Magazine 


one came ashore. There were three of 


them. 
“Hi, there,” called Hap. “What do 
you want?” 


“We want you,’ a heavy voice an- 
swered. They came towards us with as- 
suratice, | 

Hap settled his shoulders and I felt 
sorry for somebody. Winthrop arose. 

“What’s the trouble?’ he asked 
quietly. | 

“This young fellow’—indicating Hap 
—“‘has just robbed a house and shot 
General Schuyler. I’m here to arrest 
him,” | 

“Rats!” Winthrop said. “That’s Mr. 
Hazard. He has been on the beach 
here. That's my boat.” 

“Then you are the man we want. 
Look, boys, there is blood on his hand. 
No monkey business now, young fellow. 
I’m an. officer of the law. Just oblige 
me by holding out your hands.” 

Somethine gleamed, snapped. 
my hands over my eyes. — 

“Are you afraid to go back to the 
house alone, Loulie?’ Hap 
quietly. 

I shook my head, and went. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


I put 
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66 HERE was not a sound. For I _ 


do not know how long it was 

as quiet as a tomb. ‘Then sud- 
denly there came a piercing shriek of a 
woman, a shriek that held in it so much 
terror and pain that my blood froze. 
One scream came after another. I made 
out certain words. o% 

““They’re killing me; they’re killing 
me! I heard her cry. ‘Help; they’re 
killing me!’ It was the most awful 
shriek I have ever heard. Frightened 
as I was I would have opened the door 
and rushed down to help her, but I re- 
membered reading somewhere that these 
bandits had used women to lure their 
victitns and the thought came to me that 
this might be merely a ruse to get me 
out of my barricaded room. * 

“There was a pause and then the 
shrieks came again with added intensity 
and I could hear the rough voices of 
the men between the cries. At last 
there came ote scream as of a person 
dying in terror and then all was as silent 
as it had been before. Not a sound. I 
do not know which was the more terri- 


fying, those agonized cries or the dead 
silence that followed, a silence that 


stirred. my imagination even more than 
the woman’s call for help. | 

“After a time there was a movement 
of feet below and a little later I saw 
one of the men ride away carrying be- 
fore him the bag he had brought. 

“IT dressed fully and remained up until 
at last the dawn came. Even then I 
waited until it was broad daylight. Then 
catttiously I put back my bed, opened 
the door and went down-stairs. My 


bicycle was in the hall where I had left 
it. I was debating whether I should let 
myself out and ride away without delay 
or put a careless front on matters and 
calmly demand my bill when a back door 
opened and the young girl came out. 
Her presence decided matters. I asked 
for my bill, assuming an air of indiffer- 
ence but I looked closely at her face and 
I could see that she had not slept. 

“When I paid my reckoning and was 
out in the road the girl was still at the 
door. Then the presence of two sol- 
diers in uniform coming down the hill 
gave me courage and I drew nearer 
to her. 

“Mademoiselle, I said, ‘there was a 
crime committed in this house last night, 
a murder of a woman. I do not know 
whether you are ignorant of it but I 
intend when I get to the nearest town 
to inform the authorities.’ 

“She was taken aback. A frightened 
look came into her eyes. ‘I do not 
understand,’ she said. | 

“T shook my head. ‘You must know 
of it, I said. ‘You must have heard the 
woman’s shrieks as well as I. I did not 
dare last night to go to her aid but I 
shall lose no time in telling the authori- 
ties about it and bringing her murderers 
to justice.’ 

“Wait here an instant,’ she said, and 
disappeared. I stood my ground. The 
soldiers were drawing nearer. In a 
moment she returned and in her arms 
was a bundle. She held it out to me 
to look at it. It was a new-born baby. 

““Voila Vassassin! Here is your mys- 
terious murderer,’ she said with a sinile.” 








Just say tohim: ‘John, I don’t 
like your gray mustache. Makes 
you look too old.” Tell him. 


BUCKINGHAM'’S DYE 


Gives a rich brown or blaék. All Druggists, 50 cts, 


asked, ~ 


, oe 


Ms 


June 15, 1912 
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Lentil Cutlets 


MA&sH the lentils well, soak all night 

' in abundance of fresh, cold water. 
Next day put them in a well- greased 
paper bag, with the water in which they 
have been soaking, one sliced carrot, one 
sliced turnip, one sliced parsnip, and 
one chopped onion. Add neither salt 
nor pepper. Cook for two hours, then 
rub through a sieve, add enough bread- 
crumbs and hot mashed potatoes to 
make a stiff paste, season rather highly 
with salt, pepper, a little lemon juice, 
and one tablespoonful of onion juice. 
Mix thoroughly, form into neat cutlets, 
place in a thickly buttered paper bag, 
and cook for twenty minutes. 


Stuffed Cucumbers _ 


PEEL one large thick cucumber, cut 

off the top, scoop out the seeds, fill 
with a mixture of chopped cold meat, a 
few breadcrumbs, seasoning, and a lit- 
tle stock or water to moisten. A very 
nice stuffing is made with some sau- 
sage meat or some kidnéys cut small, 
flavored with chopped onion and pars- 
ley. Fix on the top with white of egg, 
brush over with melted butter, sprinkle 
with breadcrumbs, and cook for twenty- 
five minutes in a thickly-greased paper 
bag. 


Jam Roly Poly 


THIS favorite nursery pudding is 

never so dainty as when cooked in 
a paper bag. In this way there is no 
risk of the jam “boiling out,” to the dis- 
appointment of the little people to whom 
the jam is the chief part of the pud- 
ding. Make a nice, but not too rich, 
crust from butter and self-raising flour. 
Roll it out to an oblong shape, spread 
it over with any kind of jam preferred, 
leaving a good two inches clear all 
round. Roll up the pudding very care- 
fully, securing the edges by wetting and 
sifting flour over. Put in a thoroughly- 
greased bag and cook for half an hour. 
If any jam should chance to ooze out, 
it will be retained in the bag, and 
should be poured over the pudding ‘n 
the dish. 


Macaroni and Cheese 
BREAK 


into 


half a pound of macaroni 
small pieces; put into a 


greased bag with half a cupful of water,. 


and cook for forty minutes. Then put 
it into another bag which has been 
thickly buttered; add six heaping table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of butter, seasoning 
of salt and pepper. Cook for ten min- 
utes. 


i 


Cheese Straws 


M!* together four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, four tablespoonfuls of 


flour, four ounces of grated cheese, a |] 


little red pepper, a pinch of salt, and 


one well beaten egg. Turn out on to |} 


a baking board, roll out, cut into thin 
strips, and into one or two rings. Put 
inside a buttered bag, bake for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and serve with several 
straws inside each ring, 


PREMIUM 
This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest bargain ever 


921 


offered to those interested in Embroidery. 


1 Large Tray, size 8 x 17 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen; 6 Doilifes to match, 
size 54 x 5% inches stamped on Imported Irish Linen; 1 Oblong Pillow Top, size 17x 21 
inches, hand tinted on ecru art cloth; 1 Bone Stilletto for eyelet embroidery; 6 Skeins of 
White D. M. C. Embroidery Cotton for working the various designs; 3 Embroidery Needles 
different sizes); 3 Large Sheets of Superior Transfer Patterns, size 18 x 24 inches, containing 
a baby bib, cap and shoes to match, 2 panels for dress, complete corset cover, 4 designs for 
lingerie, 1 complete alphabet, 12 assorted sprays of flowers suitable for scarf, pin cushion, 


table covers, etc. 


Instructions for using included with each sheet, 


It consists of : 


45 





The Perforated Stamping Outfit, which is included in this bargain, consists of: 1 Shirt 
Waist Design (front, collar and cuff); 1 Shirt Panel and Hat to match; (1H. at can also be used 
for an 18-inch Centerpiece); ; Belt; Calendar; Towel; and many designs not shown in illustra- 
tion. A cake of Superior Stamping Preparation and full and explicit directions for transier- 
ring the Perforated Patterns to cloth without the use of a hot iron. 

If you_bought the above separately they would cost you several dollars. 


This Complete Fancy Work Outfit will be sent by mail, prepaid, for 75 cents 
or given as a reward for sending only three subscriptions for TO-DAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE at 50 cents per year, or for six subscriptions at 35 cents per year. 


A Comfortable, Luxurious Hammock 


alata 1036 


This is asplendid hammock, 
open gauze weave, made in an 
attractive arrangement of 
stripes. Has concealed spreader 
at head, continuous stringing, 
wood bar at foot, with patented 
tips and adjustable hitch end 
rings, This hammock has a pil- 
low and a narrow valance, and 
is a comfortable, luxurious 
hammock. We will send it with 


express charges collect for se- . 


curing only 5 subscriptions for 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE at 50c 
per year, or 10 at 35c per year 


PREMIUM 1037 


For those who wish a more 
expensive hammock, we havea 
very fine hammock made of 
close twill and canvas weave 
in handsome stripes with con- 
cealed spreader at head, con- 
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tinuous stringing, wood bar at foot, large pillow with buttons and tassels, and wide val- 


ance. 


This is an elegant high-grade hammock 


and will be sent with express charges collect for securing only seven 


yearly subscriptions for TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE at 50 cents per year, or for 14 subscriptions at 35 cents per year. 
Always make remittances through post office money order, bank draft -or check. 


If you send stamps, please send clean one-cent ones, in sheets, not torn apart. 


| Send all orders direct to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Canton, 0. 


SUMMER 
MAGAZINE. 
BARGAINS 


Send in Your Order Be- 
fore September 1, 1912 


Subscriptions may be new, renewal or ex- 
tension. Canadian, Foreign, Chicago, IIl., 

New York City or Canton, O., aibeeipe 
tions not accepted on this list of clubs. 

















One year of TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 
With one year Household for 55 
With one year American Woman for .55 
With one year Welcome Guest for .55 
With one year Farm World for 55 
With one year Farm Press for 55 
With one year Woman’s World for .60 
With one year Home Life for .60 
With one year Every Woman’s for .65 
With one year Farm & Fireside for .65 
With one year Ladies’ World for 15 
With one year Housewife for = = .75 
With one year People’s Home Jnl for .75 
With one year McCall’s for 75 
With one year Mothers Magazine for .85 
With one year Modern Priscilla for .85 
With one year Designer for 1.00 


With one year Woman’s Magazine for 1.00 


With one year Uncle Remus for 1.05 
With one year American Boy for 1.05 
With one year Boy’s Magazine for 1.05 
With one year Pictorial Review for 1.15 
With one year Woman’s Home Com. for 1.55 
With one year Housekeeper for 1.55 
With one year Cosmopolitan for 1.55 
With one year Good Housekeeping for 1.55 
With one year Red Book for 1.55 
With one year McClure’s for 1.55 
With one year Everybody’s for 1.55 
With one year Delineator for 1.55 
With one year Etude for . 1.55 


With one year. Musician for anges 55 





Send money by Post Office or Ex-| 


press _ Money _ Order, Bank Draft or 
Check. 
the above special] prices, you must send 
your order by mail direct to us. We 
will quote you a special price on any 
list of magazines you may want, which 
must include one year of TO- DAY'S. 
Se Address > 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 


CANTON, OHIO > 
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In order to take advantage of 


mp and Nettie Clare 
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HE Principal gave a little party in 
his honor, and of course all the 
teachers attended. 

He was a nice man, considerably above 
the average professor, being neither 
stupid nor solemn, but enjoying himself 
the same as any ordinary mortal, who 
didn’t have to carry the learning of two 
or three universities in his head. 

Nettie-Clare—who was shy of too 
much learning, was quite charmed with 
him—and truth to tell, he seemed very 
much attracted by Nettie-Clare, though 
Miss Boggs and Miss Bangs, of the 


High School, were quite tall and hand- — 
some, and had twice as much learning— 


But you never can tell! 

Nettie-Clare told him, in the course of 
the evening, that she loved to walk in 
the woods; and the professor declared 
that, if she would let him walk with 
her, the next afternoon when school 


was out, and show him some woods, he. 


would be her everlasting debtor. 


They went—of course to the Dyke a 
The professor proved himself . 


Woods. 
an excellent walker, and he talked as 


well. Nettie-Clare felt her heart-beats *- 
quicken a little when he alluded to his 
bachelor condition, and mused on the | 


perfect happiness of congenially mated 
couples! 
In the Dyke Woods they went Straight 


to the spot where Nettie- Clare andthe — 


tramp had lunched. 
“This is a: “heavenly place,” said the 
professor, musing under the big tree. “It 


reminds me of a time that I sat under a 


tree like this with’ the sweetest girl in 
all the world ‘for.my companion.’ 
oN GS; the prettiest, dearest: and sweet- 


est in all the world! It was the happiest 


day of- my: ‘Hife—I have these to- remem- 
ber it ‘by. : They” are my most cherished 
possessions.’ 

And what did that celebrated profes: 
sor do but take out of his pocket a fat, 
thickly padded volume of Browning and 
one slick dime, laying them before 
Nettie-Clare’s astonished eyes. 

She grew pale with amazement, and 
rosy with embarrassment, and finally 
crimson with mortification. The pro- 
fessor, seeing the tears filling her eyes, 
and not liking to see people cry, 
promptly hid them upon his shoulder! 

“Nettie-Clare,” he whispered in the 
ear that was nearest, “I’ve done every 
single thing you suggested ! Took the 
asperin, and read Browning faithfully, 
and your dear little name more faith- 
fully! And if you’ll only marry me, I’ll 
¢ to do every single thing always 
0. be a credit to you all the rest 
of my ‘life !” 

“Who would have thought it!” de- 
clared= Miss Boggs to Miss Bangs. 
“Little Nettie-Clare, of all people! to 
marry that celebrated professor! They 
say his: book, “I'ramping in By-Ways,’ is 
wonderful !” 

“You never can tell,” replied Miss 
Bangs, with sententious philosophy. 

But Nettie-Clare and her tramp wan- 
dered merrily, hand in hand, over the 
by-ways of life, with Love and Spring 
for their companions. 






OT Ry. -this for one day: Think as 
‘though: your thoughts were visible to all 
about you.’ 
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Granny | 
By Helen C. Crew 


H ERE on my old knees, my bonnie, 
bonnie darling - 
Sleeps like a lily drowsy in the sun. 
Bairn of my bairn, what prayers went up 
to heaven 
Just to plead with Lord God for this 
little one! 
See the rosy thumb from the wee mouth 
slipping, 
Hear the soft breath drawn out in 
sleepy sighs. 
Ah, Lord God, the years that I have 
waited ! 
Now, the perfect miracle, upon my 
knees he lies. 
Sleep! Sleep! Little life of my life! 
Sleep, little nursing! 


Had I not enougn of my own, are you 


asking? 
Brave lads and lassies, yea, a_ half- 
: score. 
* Ah, but motherhood yearns to keep its 
arms full,’ 
Starves for a tiny one; hungers—prays 
for more! 
» Were Grief himself, fashioned like a 
weanling, 
To climb on my knee and there fall 
~~ asleep, - 
Aye, came "Death a babe to plead for 
. nursing, 
I would mother each, I would tender 
vigil keep! 
Dream! Dream! Joy Le my empty 
years! 


Dream, little Nabaele! 


Dear Lord God, when I am come to 


heaven— 
Soon will it be; the day is drawing 
nigh— 
I shall be so timid among the shining 
angels; 


I could not sing and praise Thee— 
would scarce dare try. 
I know no hymns, nor any loud ho- 
sannas, 
Nor any of the joyful songs that 
sound about Thy throne. 
But I could croon a mother-song, and 
cherish on my bosom 
Some little timid still-born soul, as 
tho he were my own! 
Rest, rest, thou little eager heart! 
Rest thee, beloved! 


—The American. 


a 


Women 


With reverence must we draw near to 
them; be they lowly or arrogant, inat- 
tentive or lost in dreams, be they smil- 
ing still or plunged in tears; for they 
know the things that we do not know, 
and have a lamp that we have lost. 
Their abiding place is at the foot itself 
of the Inevitable, whose well-worn paths 
are visible to them more clearly than to 
us. And thence it is that their strange 
tuitions have come to them, their gravity 
at which we wonder; and we feel that, 
even in their most trifling actions, they 


are conscious of being upheld by the . 


strong unerring hands of the gods. 
—Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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3-PIECE JEWELED COMB SET 








SEWING COMPANION No. 2 


is the best article we have ever offered for only 2 yearly subscriptions to 7o-Day’s 
agazine at 50c per year or 4 subscriptions at 35c per year, 
or 1 subscription and 30c extra 


llustration does not do justice to this indispensable 
u must see and use it in order to fully appreciate the 
atented sewing necessity. The heavily nickeled Rip- 
extra Sheffield steel blades, the finely finished and 
d Pick to remove basting thread and for pulling the wool 
and warp in hemstitching, is exactly what you have always wanted. The 


complete outfit of seven pieces is put up i d 
patented button-fastened seal lea : ad veleet led aece ee ire 


as proud of this premium as we a 
little effort on your part. 
market for less than six mon 


Premium 800. The i 
sewing companion. Yo 
value of this new and p 
ping Knife with three 
well balanced Thread Pi 


For Two Subscriptions 


Premium 383. This 
stylish set consists of 
two side combs and 
one large back comb, 
in a close imitation of 
genuine Tortoise Shell. 
Each comb is inlaid 
with a handsome gilt 
design and set with a 
number of brilliants, 
Entire set sent prepaid 
for only 2subscriptions 
to To-Day’s Magazine 
at 50c per year or 4 sub- 
Scriptions at 35c per 
year, or for your re- 


newal and 25¢c cash 


additional. 


now while you have it in mind. 








IMPORTANT aware mention whether subs 


anadian, Foreign or Canton, 


Address 
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Spray Your Plants 


A. deluge of water rots and drowns your plants. The only proper method to encourage 
plant growth, and to keep them fresh and green, is to water them with aspray, for which 
purpose Our Improved Sprayer is just what you have been looking for. One cake of 
tobacco soap, with full printed directions accompanying every sprayer. The complete 
sprayer outfit will be mailed prepaid to any address in the United States only, for only two 
new or renewal yearly subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine at 50c per year, or four sub- 
scriptions at 35c per year, or for your own renewal at 50c per year and 25e cash additional. 

For spraying plants indoors and out, for insects and dust, the Lenox Improved Sprayer 
is serviceable for both the house and garden. House plants yenerally suffer from lack of 
moisture, such as rain or the morning dew gives them. This produces a misty shower that 
supplies the plant most naturally and completely, as absolutely necessary to real success 
with house plants. Spraying with tobacco water under the leaves is very beneficial. Had 
we the space, we could tell you many things about your plants, how essential it is to spray 
them, particularly on the underside of the leaves; it destroys the rose bug and its eggs; in 
fact, all sorts of insects, like the red spider, meal bug, green fly, mildew, etc., on vines, 
plants, in the flower-beds, strawberry patches, or in the family garden. 


The Sprayer is the Best Clothes Sprinkler You Have Ever Used 
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Renew your subscriptions promptly, otherwise you will miss copies, as 
To-Day’s Magazine is one magazine that DOES STOP COMING at the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Send in that order for two subscriptions, you want the magazine, and we 
want you tohaveit. WHY NOT SEND THE ORDER NOW? 

Always send money via Post Office or Express Money Order, Bank Draft or 
Check. Never send money loose in the mails, it may get lost. 


8-PIECE OF SOLID NICKEL SILVER 


Premium 58 This set consists of 6 teaspoons, 
1 sugar shell and 1 butter knife all carefully 
packed in a dainty silk lined case. Each piece 
is Solid Nickel Silver, not cheap plated goods, 
but the same through and through, finished in 
a very handsome design. The photograph of 
the set shows you just what the design is like 
and the way it will look when you receive it. 
This elegant 8-piece set will be sent free of all 
charges upon receipt of only 4 subscriptions to 
To-Day’s Magazine at 50c per year or 8 at 35c 
per year. 








FOUNTAIN PEN OUTFIT 
For Only Four Subscriptions 


OPEN FACE WATCH. ENGRAVED 
BACK, STEM WIND AND SET 


therette and velvet lined case. 
are in sending it, by mail, prepaid, for sucha 
This sewing companion has only been on the 
ths; the sales have exceeded 100,000 sets. Order 


criptions are new, renewal or extensions. 
Ohio, subscriptions 48c per year extra. 


To-Day’s Magazine, Canton, Ohio 


Premium 686. This complete and useful 
outfit consists of: One “Rex” Fountain Pen a 
high-grade pen with 14-karat solid gold nib; 1 
Magic Knife, opens or closes with one touch 
of the spring; 1 patent “‘Spear’’ pencil, with 
extra box of lead; 1 combination pen and pen- 
cil holder; 1 Cardinal eraser, and 1 metal box 
containing a dozen assorted steel pens. The 
outfit is put up in a neat hinged case, and will 
be sent with all charges prepaid for only 4 


subscriptions to To-Day’s Magazine at 50c 


per year, or 8 subscriptions at 35c per year, or 
your renewal and 50c cash additional. 


You will be 


For Only Five Subscriptions 


Premium 682. Back case of watch exactly. 
like picture; not a toy but a standard watch. 
with an absolute guarantee for one year. By 
special arrangement with the manufacturers 
we are enabled to offer this handsome watch, 
all charges prepaid, for only 5 yearly subscrip- 
tions to To-Day’s Magazine at 50c per year, or 
10 at 35c per year. 
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[Tas HANDY TOOL, seT 


Given for Only 2 Yearly Subscriptions 


—— Premium 635. This is one 




















of the most complete Tool Sets 

ever placed on the market. It 

consists of one hollow handle J 

and ten different tools as shown § 

in the illustration. The handle 

is equipped with a screw grip 

for holding the tool when in 

use. This screw grip holds the 

tool in the proper position abso- 

lutely solid, making the com- 

pleted tool as compact and easy 

to handle as if it were made of 

St one solid piece. The tools are 

a | well made of solid steel and are 

f furnishing a complete outfit of the tools that are in 

# constant demand in every household. There are several sizes of screw drivers from a | 
tiny one suitable to use about the sewing machine, bicycle, etc., up to a good, strong, 
substantial size large enough for most any job about the house. Then there is a gimlet, 

@ punch or awl, tack puller, and chisels. ‘These tools are always ready for uve, only need- 

fing to be set in the grip. And all of them can be placed in the hollow handle when not 

gin use and you will always know where they are when needed. Another good feature | 

g about this set is that the entire outfit, ten tools, handle and all does not take up any more 

B space than any one of the tools of the old fashioned variety would occupy. People who 

§ have these sets say they would not part with them for any sum if they could not get 
another in its place. ‘The set is so handy, neat,.compact and useful that you cannot 

@ afford to be without one. And now that you can get one absolutely free for five min- 

B utes’ work, why not get one now? We will send the complete set of ten tools and 

| handle for two yearly subscriptions, either new or renewal, for To-Day’s MAGAZINE at 
0c per year or for your own subscription, new or renewal, for two years, at one dollar. 





















































|P-E-R-F-E-C-T SKIRT GAUGE 


Given for Only 4 Yearly Subscriptions 
Premium 1006. This P-E-R-F-E-C-T SKIRT |, 


GAUGE is a woman’s invention and enables any wo- 
man who can sew to make her own skirts so they will 
hang as well as those made by a tailor. This Gauge is 
simple in construction and easy to operate, but it gives 
the same excellent results as the expensive skirt markers 
use in the large up-to-date tailoring establishments, as 
it works on the same principle. ‘The person wearing 
the skirt to be measured stands on the base of the gauge 
@ and the extension arm is then moved on the floor and the skirt is marked perfectly even J 
the entire way around. Can be set to mark a skirt from % inch to 8 inches from the 
‘floor. Full directions for using accompany each gauge. We will send it prepaid for 
only four yearly subscriptions, new or renewal, to To-Day’s MAGAZINE at 50c per year. 


; Address all Orders and Letters TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Canton, Ohio 
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This Serviceable 42 Piece Gold Initial Dinner 


Set Given for Only 14 Subscriptions 


PREMIUM No. 1045. This dainty GOLD INITIAL DINNER SET decorated with wild 
roses, green leaves and foliage, every piece trimmed with Pure Gold. This Prize Premium is 
yours for securing only 14 Subscriptions for the Twice-A-Month To-Day’s Magazine at 50 cents 
per year, or for 28 Subscriptions at 35 cents per year. 
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rd 2 # 
THIS SET CONSISTS’ OF - : 
Six Full Size Dinner Plates Six Butter Dishes One Handsome Meat Platter One Open Sugar Bowl | 
Six Pretty Pie Plates ' Six Pretty Cups One Vegetable Dish One Handsome Bread Plate 
Six Dainty Dessert Dishes _ Six Pretty Saucers One Salad Dish One Pretty Cake Plate 


YOUR INITIAL IN GOLD 


YOUR OWN INITIAL will be placed FREE on every one of the large, flat Sees, There is no extra 
charge for this initial. We will bum it into the surface of the dishes in Pure Gold. You choose the initial, we put it 
on. ‘The set will then be carefully packed and shipped to your address. 


You Can Earn This Set in a Few Hours’ Time. Others Have Done It, and You Should Be 
Able to Do As Well. One lady writes: “Took ten subscriptions the first day.” Another lady says: “I earned the 
Dinner Set in just FOUR HOURS.” 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, published twice-a-month, 52 or more pages in each issue, at 50 cents per year, is the biggest magazine value 
in the United States. Do not wait for sample copies, take your own copy and show it to your friends and secure their subscription. However, 
we will send you sample copies and receipts if you want them. You do not have to send in the full 14 subscriptions at one time—we will keep 
strict account of all subscriptions you send, and as soon as you have sent us the required number, we will at once send the set, via freight, you to 
pay the small freight charge. We have a plan whereby you can repay yourself for the small amount you pay the railroad company, end in this 
way the set will not cost you one penny. : | 


CANADIAN AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT ACCEPTED FOR THIS OFFER. 








Address all letters and make remittances payable to TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, Canton, Ohio 


DO NOT FORGET TO MENTION THE NAME OF YOUR RAILROAD FREIGHT OFFICE 

























1 TODAYS 
SUBSCRIBER INTEREST 


HERE is no secret about the wonderful 
growth of TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE and | 


the great increase in subscriptions. 


Oxe 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE serves 


the subscriber the whole year. 


Gu: 


URING the summer months, many publi- 
cations issue editions which are known 
among advertising agents and publishers as the 
“cute numbers,” owing to the lack of advertising 
patronage. TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE does not cut 


down on white paper nor the number of pages. 


THE editorial department furnishes the sub- 

scriber with that much additional interesting 
fiction and reading matter, and the same number 
of pages (48) are delivered to the subscriber 
each twice-a-month issue. ~ 


AN advertiser should certainly be interested 

in a publication which is printed for the 
subscriber, and one which receives good sub- 
stantial “paid in advance” subscriptiéns. This 
condition exists with TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE, 
and is the reason why we are piling up the sub- 
scriptions as we are. 









Watch To-Day’s Magazine 
During the Next Few Months 





